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A WEEK OF 


LORD BIRKENHEAD’S LATEST 


‘NEVER was a more damnable utter- 
ance made in public; never was the 
gospel of the power of evil preached in 
the way he preached it,’ declared Mr. 
C. J. Ammon, a Pacifist member of 
Parliament, at a demonstration against 
war immediately after Lord Birken- 
head delivered the rectorial address 
that heads the articles in this issue. 
The Bishop of St. Albans character- 
ized it at a memorial service as preach- 
ing ‘the doctrine of get, grab, and 
keep — the doctrine of the jungle.’ 
Brigadier-General Asquith, addressing 
the Royal Naval Division reunion, said 
the speech gave him ‘a feeling of nau- 
sea,’ and he was seconded by Com- 
mander Edwards, who declared, ‘If we 
have got no ideals, those who are left in 
Gallipoli died for nothing.’ The Bishop 
of Kingston, presiding at a meeting 
of the League of Nations Union, 
stigmatized the article as ‘blasphemy 
to the memory of the. men who 
gave their lives, not for self-interest, 
but for the ideals of honor, right, and 
truth.’ 

Naturally the Labor press is as out- 
raged as the clergy. The Daily Herald 
describes Lord Birkenhead as a man 


who ‘possesses a gift of speech which 
enables him to turn his heavy-witted, 
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blundering, antiquated mental equip- 
ment into pert and flashy phrase.’ 

The Manchester Guardian and the 
Westminster Gazette, speaking for the 
Liberals, are more moderate but equally 
explicit in their disapproval, and quiz- 
zically question the amount of wisdom 
and inspiration the bright young stu- 
dents of Glasgow received from the lips 
of this caveman philosopher. Quite 
naturally, too, a Catholic paper like the 
Universe is incensed over the address, 
which reflects, with more vigor than 
graciousness, upon the policy of the 
Church and its head; and believes the 
address ‘worthy neither of its author 
nor of its audience.’ 

The New Statesman considers the 
Lord Rector’s ‘full-blooded denuncia- 
tion of political idealism’ the product of 
‘some very shallow, not to say con- 
fused, thinking,’ though it agrees with 
him in his condemnation of ‘the polit- 
ical idealist who lacks common sense.’ 

But there is another side to the story. 
The more conservative Daily Tele- 
graph characterizes the address as 
‘remarkable,’ and, though it does not 
pronounce a judgment upon all Lord 
Birkenhead’s views, it thinks his lis- 
teners must have been glad ‘to hear 
his sober estimate of the League of 
Nations.” It commends him for re- 
peating the old warning, ‘Trust in God 
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and keep your powder dry,’ and 
continues: — 


Without a word of criticism, with a 
touch even of distinct approval, he illus- 
trated his meaning by a reference to the 
policy that has been adopted by the 
United States of America at this crisis. 
Between private generosity and a public 
adherence to utopian principles that noth- 
ing as yet has been seen to justify, a wide 
gulf is fixed. Not all the religious or moral 
or political idealism in the world can make 
it one iota less necessary to-day for the 
laborer upon the new international struc- 
ture to bear a weapon in one hand than to 
wield a trowel in the other. 


Meanwhile the Tory Morning Post 
commends Lord Birkenhead, who has 
occupied the highest judicial office in 
the British Empire, because ‘with a 
courage that must needs be admired’ 
he ‘did not hesitate to ride full-armed 
into the stricken field of an embittered 
controversy. He is the plain-spoken 
and sharp-tongued champion of men 
of sense and logic, disillusioned of any 
hopes they may once have entertained 
of the regeneration of a wicked world, 
and stoically resigned to make the best 
of it.’ 

¢ 


THE BRITISH CAMPAIGN IN RETROSPECT 


Tue complete overthrow of the Tory 
programme in the last British elections 
was not generally anticipated. At 
least, sentiment was supposed to be 
drifting in Mr. Baldwin’s direction 
during the last weeks of the campaign. 
The Liberal press indicated its concern 
by charging the Baldwin Cabinet with 
violating the rules of fair play by pre- 
cipitating an election the present 
autumn. The Nation and the Atheneum 
put it this way: — 

It is unnecessary to spend many words in 
denouncing the dishonesty of the election 
which is now imminent. It has been sprung 
on the country with a secrecy and a haste 
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more suggestive of the profession of the 
burglar than of that of the statesman... . . 
The fraud is the more odious because it is 
a shabby, half-hearted fraud. When Joseph 
Chamberlain embarked on his great adven- 
ture (of protection) twenty years ago, he 
at least did it in the grand manner. He was 
wrong, but he was wrong in a spacious and 
reputable way. He faced the issue in all its 
bearings and raised it to the plane of large 
imperial ideas. . . . But in the scrappy, 
furtive hints with which the country has 
been presented by Mr. Baldwin nothing is 
visible except the desire to snatch a verdict 
on an undiscussed and unconsidered issue. 


The London Outlook was equally 
outspoken in its condemnation ‘of a 
Government with a safe majority 
plunging the country into turmoil to 
seize an assumed tactical political ad- 
vantage.’ It comforted itself, however, 
with indications that Mr. Baldwin ‘and 
his crew’ would be ‘hoist with their 
own petard.’ Their unconsidered ac- 
tion has reunited the Liberal Party. 
It thinks that Mr. Baldwin suffers from 
‘an inferiority complex.’ 

It is those people whose ‘inferiority com- . 
plex’ is most pronounced who are most 
liable, through obscure but violent psy- 
chological reaction, to do rash and desperate 
things, to pull out pistols and threaten their 
neighbors after meekly enduring wrongs 
and insults for long periods. Mr. Baldwin’s 
reasoning seems to have been: ‘We are 
plain, honest men, but we are undeniably 
fools. We have made a hash of everything. 
Surely people will not put up with us much 
longer. We must make sensational prom- 
ises, stampede the country into an election 
on issues that will make the country forget 
what we have and have not been doing; and 
if we lose, a violent death will be better than 
lingering and agonizing degeneration and 
dissolution.’ 


While the tariff issue was probably 
the main question in the eyes of the 
voters when they cast their ballots, 
pique at Great Britain’s loss of inter- 
national prestige through her irreso- 
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lute handling of Continental problems 
under Mr. Baldwin’s leadership preju- 
diced the chances of a Tory victory. 

Lord Birkenhead’s rectorial address 
was used to some extent as campaign 
material against the Tories. The Na- 
tion and the Atheneum said: — 


In the realm of foreign policy Lord Bir- 
kenhead’s rectorial address and General 
Smuts’s broadcasted oration disclose the 
opposite assumptions upon which the Tory 
and the Liberal Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs build their diplomacy — the appeal 
to national force which leads, the Liberal 
thinks, to universal suicide, and the organi- 
zation of international opinion which leads, 
the Tory thinks, to the decay of national 
prestige. 


Whatever approval Tory extremists 
may have bestowed on Lord Birken- 
head’s address, moderate Conserva- 
tives were far from eulogizing it. The 
Spectator considered the way the coun- 
try took this ‘now notorious speech’ 
one of ‘the few cheerful signs in a 
gloomy world.’ 

The speech itself, if viewed impartially, 
reads as silly rather than iniquitous. All 
Lord Birkenhead’s remarks actually come 
to is a plea for caution in international 
affairs, and a pessimistic survey of the situa- 
tion of the world to-day. But, for all that, 
the country has been perfectly right in 
expressing its disgust at the speech, for 
these platitudes were expressed in a tone 
which must have been an insult to everyone 
who last Sunday mourned for a relative 
sacrificed in the pursuit of those ‘glittering 
prizes’ which Lord Birkenhead told his 
audience were still the reward of ‘sharp 
swords.’ 


The Conservatives began the cam- 
paign with a bad press, and never en- 
tirely recovered their lost ground. But 
their newspaper support appeared to 
be strengthening toward the close of 
the campaign. In the beginning only 
four London journals—the daily 
Morning Post, Telegraph, Times, and 
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the weekly Saturday Review — were 
whole-heartedly behind the Cabinet, 
while the Daily Mail, Chronicle, News, 
Herald, Evening News, Westminster 
Gazette, and Star, and the weekly 
Nation and the Atheneum, New States- 
man, and Outlook were openly hostile. 
The Spectator, perhaps the most in- 
fluential of the London political week- 
lies, after reserving its opinion until 
almost the last week of the campaign, 
joined the Conservatives, for reasons 
that its editor, J. St. Loe Strachey, 
explained as follows: — 


Mr. Baldwin’s policy is now before the 
country and is devised to meet the terrible 
industrial conditions that prevail. It is the 
only positive and practical plan placed 
before the electorate for setting the people 
of this country to work, and it is one which 
is sincerely planned and is not the creature 
of political design. Therefore we have come 
to the conclusion, though not, we admit, 
without some serious misgivings, that it 
must be given a fair trial. It will certainly 
not make us richer, but it may well give 
our people that psychological stimulus 
which at this moment is a prime need. It 
will not do as much good as its supporters 
expect, but on the other hand it will not do 
nearly as much harm under the existing 
conditions and needs as its opponents 
imagine. 

The London Times, which, though 
moderately partisan, weighed the situa- 
tion with well-informed and balanced 
judgment, said editorially late in 
November: ‘There is no doubt that the 
position of the Government is consid- 
erably stronger to-day than it was at 
the dissolution of Parliament’; and the 
Outlook, which opposed the Cabinet, 
reported betting on the Stock Exchange 
as even money that the Tories would 
come into power with a majority of 
thirty over all other parties combined, 
and predicted that the result of the 
polling would be approximately as 
follows: Conservatives, 306; Labor, 
155; Liberals, 151; miscellaneous, 3. 
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This prophecy was accurate only as to 
the relative ranking of the parties, the 
Conservatives coming out of the elec- 
tion with nearly fifty seats less than 
here predicted and a minority instead 
of a majority in the House of Com- 
mons. 
+ 
PSEUDO-GAELICISM 


Ar the opening meeting of the Gaelic 
Society in Dublin, the theme of the 
inaugural address, by Mr. G. A. Dun- 
can, was ‘ Pseudo-Gaelicism,’ which the 
speaker characterized as ‘a form of 
jingoism produced by local peculiari- 
ties of history.’ He devoted himself 
principally to pointing out its historical 
inaccuracies, such, for instance, as 
dressing children in saffron kilts and 
cloaks, under the idea that the Irish 
wore kilts and preferred a saffron dye, 
although they did neither. Among the 
other myths disposed of by the speaker 
was that the Irish war-pipes were a 
national possession, although they 
probably were not known in Ireland 
until the fourteenth century. The harp, 
however, is entitled to its place in Irish 
legend, as it is mentioned in the earliest 
writings of that country. The jig and 
the reel are both foreign, and com- 
paratively recent importations. In 
fact, there is no allusion to dancing in 
early Irish records. 

Most surprising of all the iconoclastic 
discoveries of the new school of re- 
searchers into Irish history is that 
green is not the national color. An 
exhaustive inquiry shows that there 
was no such thing as a national color in 
the days when Ireland wasindependent, 
but that the nearest approach to one 
was royal blue. 

Referring to the Gaelic language, 
the principal speaker said that if the 
Irish people and the educational au- 
thorities came to the conclusion that it 
was dying as the result of national 
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selection, they were bound to conclude 
that any attempt to revive it was fore- 
doomed to fail; but if, on the other 
hand, they were convinced that artifi- 
cial suppression was, in a large part at 
least, responsible, then they could 
agree that an attempt at revival had 
good hopes of success. 

In a discussion that followed, Mr. 
Ernest Blythe, Free State Minister for 
Finance, expressed the opinion that 
Gaelicism was a popular and perhaps 
more or less transitory movement, 
started in the desperate struggle to save 
something at least from the wreckage of 
Ireland. Nobody wanted to go back to 
the Stone Age. The task before the peo- 
ple was to reconstruct their culture on 
rational lines. ‘They have been taught 
all sorts of things about themselves, and 
most of these things they have found 
to be untrue.” Nobody now believes 
that there was much trace left of saints 
and scholars. They were neither better 
nor worse than any other people. The 
only grounds on which a language re- 
vival could be defended were grounds 
of national profit. But he believed an 
intelligent and cultivated public opin- 
ion demanded the preservation and re- 
vival of the native Irish tongue. The 
latter opinion was shared by Professor 
R. M. Henry, of Queen’s University, 
Belfast, and by other speakers. 


¢ 
SPAIN AND ITALY 


THE Madrid correspondent of the Lon- 
don Times believes that Spain ‘feels 
her personality more strongly’ than at 
any time since her war with the United 
States. She has not relinquished her 
ambition of becoming some day the 
head of the Spanish-speaking world. 
‘One of the means of regaining lost 
authority and influence with the Latin 
Republics is through the League of Na- 
tions, which Spain supports whole- 
heartedly. The decision to support the 
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League was one of the first steps along 
the new road of recovery.’ 

Portugal and Italy play a part in this 
dream, and the visit of Alfonso XIII 
and his Dictator-Premier to Italy is de- 
signed to further these aspirations. 
Conditions are peculiarly propitious for 
establishing a close community of 
mterest between the two countries now 
that both are under Fascist or quasi- 
Fascist government. 

As an example of the new possibilities 
arising in the Mediterranean, a naval 
expert writing in El Sol some months ago 
recalled the fact that the Italian and 
Spanish naval programmes are both con- 
centrating on defensive fleets of light 
cruisers, torpedo-boats, submarines, and 
aviation, and stated his opinion that the 
united sea power of both countries, utiliz- 
ing the Balearic Islands as a base, could 
draw an unbreakable line across the 
Western Mediterranean — that is, right 
across the French main line of communi- 
cations with Africa, which becomes ever 
more important. 

¢ 


MINOR NOTES 


THE invitation extended by the Repa- 
rations Committee to the United 
States, to join in an investigation of 
Germany’s resources, has been on the 
tapis ever since our Government 
abandoned the earlier expert investi- 
gation as useless and futile under the 
limitations insisted upon by M. Poin- 
caré, The Outlook predicted before the 
middle of November: — 


Poincaré’s mock commission of experts 
to assess Germany’s capacity to pay, which 
he will invite the Reparations Commission 
to set up in a week, is a trick intended to 
make bad blood between Washington and 
London. The snare has been laid in vain 
in sight of the bird. Our diplomats may be 
fools, but they are not such idiots as the 
French think. Paris proposes that the 
experts shall carry out the very inquiry 
which President Coolidge and Mr. Hughes 
pronounced futile, frivolous, and harmful. 


Buenos Arges has more than 1000 
librertas — bookshops — and 200 musi- 
cal conservatories. Many of the book- 
shops also sell school supplies, ciga- 
rettes, and lottery tickets. A casual 
stroll through any South American city 
leaves the impression that our southern 
neighbors are extensive readers, not 
only of light literature, but also of 
more serious works. A Buenos Aires 
correspondent of Espajia hesitates 
whether to characterize Buenos Aires 
as chiefly a reading or a musical city. 
Its music, music-teachers, and musical 
idiom are Italian. Its books and its 
local literature are Spanish. An im- 
mense establishment called the Palacio 
del Libro, in a building constructed es- 
pecially for its use, has just been 
opened in the business centre to pro- 
mote the sale of French books. Com- 
menting upon this, the correspondent 
says: — 

Naturally this undertaking is supposed to 
be subsidized by the French Government, 
which is exerting itself in every way to 
further its interests here. If this is not the 
case, and the establishment is conducted on 
a strictly business basis, — it is selling 
paper-bound volumes at the equivalent of 
three or four cents in United States cur- 
rency, — it is a most praiseworthy enter- 
prise. 

+ 


THE WEEK IN POSTER AND CARTOON 


Postrrs played a conspicuous part in 
the last British campaign. The two ex- 
amples that follow illustrate the way 
the main issue, Protection, was pic- 
tured to the British voter. The first 
shows Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Asquith with 
Lloyd George behind him, and Mr. 
Ramsay MacDonald of the Labor 
Party, exposed to the present inclemen- 
cies of the business world under their 
respective policies. The second repre- 
sents the tariff programme as the be- 
draggled cat that lost at least one of its 
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nine lives in the campaign of 1906, with 
the prospect of subtracting another 
from the tale the present year. 
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VOTE LIBERAL“SAVE FREE TRADE 
John Bull pokes fun at all political 


panaceas, over the legend, ‘Still Blow- 
ing Bubbles!’ 
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Turning to Continental affairs, Sim- 
plicissimus satirizes the dissensions be- 
tween Berlin and Munich under the 
title, ‘ While North and South Go to the 
Block.’ Poincaré, as executioner, pro- 
tests: ‘Gentlemen, I beg you, consider 
the seriousness of the occasion.’ 
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The Netherlands weekly, Notenkra- 
ker, presents a somewhat similar ver- 
sion of the French attitude to Germany 
apropos of our refusal to become party 
to Poincaré’s policies. It represents 
Uncle Sam as saying to Poincaré: 
‘Many thanks. I join in no throat- 





























IDEALISM AND REALITIES 


BY THE EARL OF BIRKENHEAD 


[A measurable gulf separates Mr. Kipling’s rectorial address at the University of St. 
Andrews, which we published in our issue of November 10, and the following address, which the 
Earl of Birkenhead delivered on November 7, when he was installed as Lord Rector of Glasgow 
University. Some of the views expressed below are already familiar to Americans from the 
lecture that Lord Birkenhead delivered at Williamstown last summer. While Mr. Kipling’s 
address was welcomed with practically unanimous approval, Lord Birkenhead’s opinions were 
received with emphatic commendation in some quarters and equally emphatic condemnation 
in others. An introductory paragraph dealing with definitions has been omitted.] 


From the Daily Telegraph, November 8 
(LonDoNn INDEPENDENT CoNSERVATIVE Daly) 


In current language, an idealist is one 
who places before himself in private or 
public affairs as attainable a goal which 
other citizens, perhaps equally moral, 
do not believe to be so attainable. 
Provided that the idealist be a sound 
judge of moral valuations, nothing but 
good can proceed from his admonitions. 
If he wrenches in his individual exer- 
tions even a tiny fragment from the 
area of a grosser world he will not 
perish without the glory of achieve- 
ment. It has, of course, naturally 
happened that the greatest of idealists 
have been teachers or preachers. 

Of all these Jesus Christ was evi- 
dently the most preéminent. But it 
would be unreasonable to suppose that 
when He admonished him who was 
assaulted to turn the other cheek to 
the smiter, or him who was rich to sell 
all his possessions and give them to 
the poor, He was laying down stand- 
ards of conduct which He either ex- 
pected or desired to see generally 
adopted. He was, on the contrary, 
diffusing, in the language of metaphor, 
a sweet and beautiful moral atmosphere 
for the purification of imperfect man- 
hood. Were an autocrat to issue a 
ukase within his own dominions order- 
ing all rich men to divest themselves 


of their possessions in favor of the 
poor, he would be, assuming morality 
of purpose, an idealist in the narrower 
sense, but he would also be an idealist 
in a more aggressive and dangerous 
connotation with which we shall in 
this discussion be principally con- 
cerned. An analysis of the subject 
derives some guidance from the use of 
the term in private as opposed to 
public policy. For such an examina- 
tion makes it plain how small has been 
the conquest of idealist thought, even 
over the comparatively easy domain of 
individual conduct. 

* The school of idealism is the very 
antithesis of the school of self-interest. 
And yet nothing is more apparent than 
that, politically, economically, and 
philosophically, the motive of self- 
interest not only is, but must be, and 
ought to be, the mainspring of human 
action. Bentham long since pointed 
out in his Theory of Legislation how 
inconvenient, and even mischievous, 
the consequences would be if every 
individual were to regulate his conduct, 
not in relation to his own interests, 
which he is likely to understand, but 
in relation to the interests of others, 
concerning which he is very likely to 
be imperfectly informed. 
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Economically the matter is not less 
plain. Mankind subsists precariously 
upon this globe on the terms of con- 
stant and contributory toil. The ex- 
perience of thousands, perhaps hun- 
dreds of thousands, of years has shown 
that the desire of self-advancement is 
the only adequate incentive for that 
standard of labor and achievement 
which each individual may be required 
in the common scheme to afford. The 
only legitimate sphere, therefore, of 
the idealist, within the field of private 
morality, is to elevate, if he can, the 
standards by reference to which con- 
duct is, in the existing scheme of things, 
adjusted, without attempting to impair 
motives which are fundamental in 
human nature and yital to social 
economy. 

If we turn to the relationship of 
States we shall find it necessary to 
draw similar distinctions even more 
clearly; for many causes combine in 
this field to contract the area within 
_ which altruism is likely to win adher- 
‘ ence. The man who cries, ‘My country, 
right or wrong,’ may or may not be a 
patriot; he is certainly not an idealist. 
The latter, in this connection, must 
again be conceived of not merely as 
one who desires to see the substitution 
in international practice of law for war, 
the complete purification of inter- 
national morality, and perhaps ‘the 
Parliament of man, the Federation of 
the world.’ For in this vague sentiment 
of benevolence many admirable citi- 
zens of many countries would concur. 

But the idealist, in the sense which 
concerns us, is he who believes that 
these things are in fact attainable; that 
we ought to take steps and make 
exertions, and even sacrifices, in order 
to attain them. And he would indeed, 
in most cases, actually shape the policy 
of his country, and even compromise 
its interests, because he believes in the 
prospects which he indicates, and in 
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the sanctity and infallibility of inter- 
national compacts. 

Twenty-four years ago a Tsar of 
Russia issued to the world a very 
sonorous and idealist message. It 
announced the hope that war might be 
forever ended. It made specific pro- 
posals in that sense. And thus there 
came into existence a Hague Con- 
ference, with the history of which most 
of us are familiar. It would be foolish 
to deny that this conference did some 
useful work in its secondary tasks; 
namely the consideration of inter- 
national disputes and the alleviation 
of avoidable cruelty in the prosecution 
of war, which, of course, is itself in its 
very essence cruel. But it has achieved 
absolutely nothing in the direction of 
its major and more imposing purpose. 
In a book upon international law, 
which I wrote immediately after the 
appearance of the Tsar’s communi- 
cation, I observed: — 


No sensible person with the slightest 
knowledge of history will believe that 
human nature has so profoundly altered as . 
to afford the most remote prospect that this 
dream will ever be realized. 


This conclusion was much assailed 
at the time by our sentimentalists. But 
a few years later that same Russia was 
hurling men in millions in the attempt 
to destroy Japan. And continuously 
thereafter the junta of evil and am- 
bitious men, of whom the Kaiser was 
the mouthpiece and the figurehead, was 
projecting the stupendous tragedy 
which has almost destroyed the civi- 
lization of Europe. Untaught by pre- 
vious experience, undeterred by the 
shattering refutation of their beliefs 
which the Great War brought with it, 
the idealists immediately had the 
temerity to exploit its outbreak for 
their own controversial purposes. It 
was indeed unfortunate, they admitted, 
that the war should have occurred at 
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all, and especially war so savagely 
conducted and flung over so enormous 
an area. But, after all, it had its bright 
side. For it was to be a war to end war. 
This time at least, when once the 
ploughshare, according to the correct 
tradition, had ousted weapons, there 
was to be no further relapse into 
primeval savagery. And so we were to 
have a League of Nations consisting 
in time of all nations, great and small, 
equipped with military and naval force; 
and, therefore, able to make good its de- 
cisions against a recalcitrant member. 

While I thought and think that there 
was and still is a modest area within 
which the League of Nations may make 
useful contribution to the harmony of 
the world, the larger claims made on 
its behalf always seemed to me to be 
fantastic. They forgot human nature 
as absurdly as they neglected history. 
What in the history of the world had 
ever happened which afforded foothold 
for expectations so megalomaniac? 
Divide the history of the world into 
two broad epochs, with the birth of 
Jesus Christ as the dividing line. An 
examination in terms, however general, 
of these two periods equips a scientific 
observer with some material for form- 
ing a true decision. 

Of the earlier period first: I do not 
pause to deal here with the countless 
minor struggles which everywhere 
marked the infancy of the world. I 
mention, only to note it, the evidence 
collected by Darwin and his followers 
showing at work in every department 
of life the survival of the fittest. But 
I must bestow a moment upon the 
lessons, if indeed in this connection 
they are lessons, to be derived from the 
Old Testament. 

According to Holy Writ, the chosen 
people were set in motion in order that 
they might forcibly possess themselves 
of a land flowing with milk and honey. 
They are ‘utterly to destroy their 
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enemies.’ And thereafter we find them 
over a long period of time, protracted 
no doubt by their own peccadillos, 
engaged in violent and bloody strife 
with various antagonists. It may, of 
course, be said, in view of their des- 
perate struggles with the Philistines, 
that the latter were very wicked men. 
Unfortunately, however, there always 
have existed in the world very wicked 
men. Perhaps, therefore, it is necessary 
to import the qualification that all wars 
are to cease, except against very wicked 
men. But even here a difficulty pre- 
sents itself, for every war that I know 
of has recurrently presented the same 
phenomenon that each protagonist 
believed, or pretended to believe, in 
the moral vileness of the other. In 
1914, for instance, the French affirmed 
the Germans to be wicked aggressors, 
whereas the German people loudly 
proclaimed the criminal aggression of 
Russia. It must, therefore, be ad- 
mitted that the history of the chosen 
people and, indeed, the Old Testament, 
taken as a whole, afford little ground 
for optimism in this regard. 

A similar but more extended ob- 
servation would apply to all the great 
empires of the ancient world. In- 
deed, in this connection, sombre 
images throng the mind. Egyptians, 
Medes, Persians, Assyrians — all these 
achieved empire at the point of the 
sword. Of how many dead empires 
does the silent and immobile East 
contain the record? In what graves 
reposed the millions of their unprotest- 
ing slain? A happier and humaner 
experience might have been looked for 
from that exquisite intellectual efflores- 
cence which we associate with the 
greatest of the Greek States. Yet their 
records tell of almost continuous strife. 
So bitterly, indeed, and amid such 
jealousies, did they wage war with one 
another that they could not combine 
even against the fierce Macedonian, 
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and so one more rare and beautiful 
civilization perished utterly from the 
earth. To Greece succeeded Rome, 
teaching the entire world through the 
whole of its stern, dominating, and 
imperial sway that might was right, 
and that a sharp sword in the hand of a 
disciplined soldier was the most per- 
suasive argument in world diplomacy. 

And there came, too, the message of 
Jesus Christ, tender in its simplicity, 
superhuman in its humanity. The 
creed of Him who was crucified was to 
spread with incredible swiftness over 
a large part of the world’s surface. 
Mighty Powers and great princes have 
rendered homage to the message of 
mercy and peace which came from 
those divine and persuasive lips. And 
yet, while we take note of the spread of 
the Christian religion, we must none 
the less ask what has been its reaction 
upon international conduct. What was 
its influence over the recent world- 
convulsion? What was its spiritual or 
intellectual contribution to the poign- 
ant problem —why an omnipotent 
Deity so suddenly doomed so many 
innocent victims to bestial destruction? 
Did the greatest Priest in the world, 
enthroned in his Roman palace, ever 
pronounce a clear and intelligible con- 
clusion upon the moral responsibility 
for the outbreak of war or upon the 
methods by which that war was con- 
ducted? Was he prevented by the fact 
that his flock diverged beneath dif- 
ferent standards? If so, he ceased to 
be the divinely appointed mouthpiece 
of the higher morality and descended 
to a place, such as it was, among the 
politicians. 

After Rome, the barbarians; after 
the barbarians, countless decades of 
anarchical chaos. And then throughout 
the centuries a long succession of 
almost uninterrupted wars — wars 
dynastic, wars territorial, wars on 
points of honor, and wars of naked 
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aggression. England and France, Eng- 
land and Spain, England and Holland, 
England and France again, France and 
Germany, and thereafter the violent 
emergence of the Hohenzollern dy- 
nasty, more cynically based on blood 
and iron, more determined debellare 
superbos, than any power since mighty 
Rome. 

Are we really to learn nothing from 
all that has happened over this im- 
mense period of time? Does any 
warrant exist for the belief that human 
nature has altered its whole character? 
And if so, what is that warrant? And 
when did that alteration take place? 
And, more particularly, what evidence 
of this great reformation do we find in 
what has happened in Europe since the 
Armistice? There have been wars and 
rumors of wars. I do not myself know 
of a moment in the last four years in 
which there has appeared to be less 
prospect of permanent peace in Europe 
than at the present moment. Nor is it 
an answer to say, as some do, that the 
infirmities of the Treaty of Versailles — 
were responsible for the unrest and the 
violence which distract Europe to-day. 
If there were infirmities in that treaty, 
these again were infirmities in human 
nature which cannot be corrected. For 
the statesmen who put their names to 
that treaty, to the territorial read- 
justments of that treaty, were them- 
selves the mouthpieces of imperious 
and victorious democracies; and the 
views under discussion here are largely 
founded upon the expectation that the 
human nature of democracies wil] not 
undergo much modification. And if 
it does not they will have the states- 
men they deserve. 

So we are bound to conclude that 
from the very dawn of the world man 
has been a combative animal. To 
begin with, he fought violently for his 
own elemental needs; later, perhaps in 
tribal or communal quarrel; later still, 
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with the growth of greater communi- 
ties, upon a larger and more sophisti- 
cated scale. And it is to be specially 
noticed that there have nevertheless 
almost always existed men who sin- 
cerely, but very foolishly, believed, 
firstly, that no war would arise in their 
own day, and, secondly, when that war 
did arise, that for some reason or other 
it would be the last. 

At this point the idealist degenerates 
into the pacifist; and it is at this point 
consequently that he becomes a danger 
to the community of which he is a 
citizen. Athens in her decline had no 
lack of such advisers, and, unhappily 
for the City of the Violet Crown, she 
preferred their sloppy folly to the ar- 
dent eloquence of Demosthenes. In 
the days of Napoleon — who had a 
very just contempt for these idealogues 
— Charles Fox harnessed his eloquence 
tothechariot of sentimentalism. But he 
switched rather abruptly as soon as he 
became Prime Minister. And in our 
own day we have been afforded con- 
vincing evidence of the real peril to 
national security which arises when 
idealists secure control over a powerful 
political party. This is what happened 
in 1906. Every sensible person now 
realizes that even in that year the 
German scheme was being nebulously 
conceived; and its deadly menace in- 
creased with every year which passed. 
I myself, in a book called Unionist 
Policy, published in 1910, devoted a 
long article to demonstrating the 
soundness of Lord Roberts’s warnings. 

But the immense increase in the 
German army, the construction of 
strategic railways upon the Belgian 
boundary, the creation of a mighty 
fleet, left our idealists unconvinced. 
And accordingly every year the annual 
meeting of a great party’s federation, 
with fatuous and recurrent imbecility, 
passed resolutions in favor of reducing 
our military and naval expenditure. 
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It was indeed in these years that 
idealism became rampant with those 
in power. Notorious and most vital 
facts were everywhere ignored. Ger- 
man editors were entertained by Eng- 
lish editors in London, and dilated with 
fluent eloquence upon the pacific in- 
tentions of the Fatherland. English 
editors in their turn visited Berlin, to 
enjoy in that martial capital the same 
agreeable reassurances. And all the 
time the armies grew. All the time a 
mighty instrument was being fashioned 
in the German fleet. All the time 
Heligoland frowned more impregnably 
upon the North Sea. All the time those 
great military railways, unneeded for 
peaceful traffic, were debouching upon 
the defenseless Belgian frontier. 

In the welter of sentimentality, amid 
which Great Britain might easily have 
mouldered into ruin, Lord Haldane 
presented a figure alike interesting, 
individual, and arresting. In speech 
fluent, and even infinite, he yielded to 
no living idealist in the easy coinage of 
sentimental phraseology. Herein, in- 
deed, he was a match for those who 
distributed the chloroform of Berlin. 
Do we not remember, for instance, that 
Germany was his spiritual home? But 
he none the less prepared himself and 
the Empire to speak, when the time 
came, to his spiritual friends in lan- 
guage not in the least spiritual. He 
devised the Territorial Army, which 
was capable of becoming the nucleus of 
national conscription. He created the 
Imperial General Staff. He founded 
the Officers Training Corps. And two 
other names require special and honor- 
able mention in an age of sloppy folly. 
Lord Roberts devoted the evening of an 
illustrious life to warnings of marvelous 
prescience, which passed almost un- 
heeded. General Baden-Powell used 
the laurels which he had gained at 
Mafeking to inspire and sustain the 
noblest and most promising movement 
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which has taken place in our lifetime. 
The foundation of the Boy Scouts 
established for this gifted and imagi- 
native soldier a monument more lasting 
than bronze. 

It has been thought worth while to 
retrace the events of these fateful years 
with some particularity in order to 
show that idealism in national affairs 
is not merely impracticable, but may 
easily degenerate into a deadly source 
of national peril. Still a further illus- 
tration may be drawn from recent 
events. The signing of the Armistice 
immediately released al] the sentimen- 
talists. Not only was the Great War 
ended, but there was never to be 
another. The League of Nations was 
to be equipped with functions and re- 
sources which would in effect enthrone 
it in supersovereignty over the con- 
tributory nations. But herein the 
statesman, who of all others should 
most completely have understood the 
American people, demonstrated that 
in fact he understood them least of all. 
That people is the most generous people 
in the world in the field of international 
charity. The United States have 
lavished countless millions of dollars 
upon the starving population of Russia. 
They were first in the field with boun- 
tiful relief to stricken Japan. But they 
draw — and rightly draw —a sharp 
and logical distinction between ideal- 
ism in their capacity as private citizens 
for private charities and idealism in 
their corporate or national character. 
And, accordingly, they exercised their 
undoubted right in repudiating at the 
first opportunity an idealist conception 
which they believed to be at once im- 
practicable, strange to their traditions, 
and incompatible with their national 
interests. 

A broader consideration must now in 
its turn be examined. We are told that 
the object to be aimed at is the aboli- 
tion of war. Everybody recognizes that 
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war is both cruel and hateful. But is it 
even conceivable that it can ever be 
abolished? Is the ownership of the 
world to be stereotyped by perpetual 
tenure in the hands of those who possess 
its different territories to-day? If it is, 
very strange and undesirable conse- 
quences will one day follow. For 
nations wax and wane, so that a power 
competent in one age to govern an 
empire, perhaps remote, in the general 
interest of the world, will in another 
abuse a dominion for which it no longer 
possesses the necessary degree of vigor. 
The history of Spain supplies familiar 
illustrations. Her chivalry was second 
to none in Europe. Her high standard 
of gallant conduct was disfigured only 
by the cruelties of the Inquisition. Her 
stately galleons brought a quiver of 
apprehension even to the stout bosom 
of Queen Elizabeth, and were never 
descredited until the rout of her superb 
Armada. And in exuberant colonial 
enterprise she was the mistress and 
pioneer of Europe. She flung her 
civilization and her language into the . 
remote parts of the world, deriving in- 
credible titles from successive Papal 
Bulls. And coincidently, or almost so, 
with this immense maritime enter- 
prise, she hurled the martial Moor from 
Spain. But her decline was as rapid as 
her ascension. She proved no adequate 
custodian of her overseas possessions. 
Had a League of Nations existed, 
when she began to lose them, would it 
have assisted Spain or the insurgents of 
Spain, or, in another case, the de- 
spoilers of Spain? The general ex- 
trusion of savage races from the 
American continent and certain of the 
South Sea Islands, to which they had 
some legal right, shows that, rightly 
or wrongly, nations of stronger fibre, 
confronted by indigenous weaklings, 
have asserted the right of forcible ex- 
propriation. No one, indeed, who has 
studied the history of the world has 
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ever defended the view that the su- 
preme interest of evolutionary human- 
ity can support a definitive delimitation 
of the surface of the globe. 

But if such a final distribution is 
impracticable, and even undesirable, 
by what agency are modifications to 
be made? Voluntary cessions of terri- 
tory have not been frequent in the 
past; and there seems little reason to 
suppose that they will become more 
fashionable in the future. For many 
thousands of years the emergence of a 
new and martial nation has been 
gradually marked by violent read- 
justments of national boundaries. It 
may, of course, be the case that human 
nature has so completely altered that 
some new method is discoverable. I 
confess, however, that none has up to 
the present occurred to my own mind. 

It may perhaps be charged against 
those who sincerely hold the views 
which I have attempted to make plain 
that we carry in our veins the virus 
which colored the sombre and unmoral 
genius of Treitschke, and which found 
popular expression in the mosquito 
propaganda of Von Bernhardi. But 


such a charge, if made, would be 
patently unjust. We neither hold nor 
have we preached these doctrines. We 
diagnose certain diseases. We did not 
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create them. A distinction must surely 
be drawn between him who calls atten- 
tion to the risk of conflagration and 
that other who puts his torch to in- 
flammable material. 

The purport and the moral of these 
general observations may be sum- 
marized in a few concluding obser- 
vations. For as long a time as the 
records of history have been preserved 
mankind has passed through a cease- 
less process of evolution. This process 
has been sometimes pacific, but very 
often it has been attended by warlike 
disturbances. The strength of different 
nations, measured in terms of arms, 
varies from century to century. The 
world continues to offer glittering 
prizes to those who have stout hearts 
and sharp swords; it is therefore ex- 
tremely improbable that the experience 
of future ages will differ in any material 
respect from that which has happened 
since the twilight of the human race. 
It is for us, therefore, who in our history 
have proved ourselves a martial rather 
than a military people, to abstain, as 
has been our habit, from provocation; 
but to maintain in our own hand the 
adequate means for our own protection, 
and, so equipped, to march with heads 
erect and bright eyes along the road of 
our Imperial destiny. 








THE NAVAL BATTLE AT SANTIAGO 


BY FRANCISCO ARDERIUS 


[On October 7, Spain dedicated a monument at Cartagena to her soldiers and sailors who 
lost their lives in the battles of Santiago de Cuba and Cavite. E\ Sol reprinted on this occasion 
the following account of the Santiago combat by a participant who was.wounded during the 
fight.. The King and Queen of Spain and the American Ambassador were present at the dedica- 


tion ceremonies.] 


From El Sol, November 8 
(Manprip Liserat Datty) 


SHortiy after the Admiral’s orders 
were issued, the call to prayers was 
sounded on each ship, and later the 
command for silence. . . . 

_ At about eight o’clock the Maria 
Teresa hoisted the signal to clear for 
action. It was repeated on all the ves- 
sels. Men hastened to their stations, 
gun breeches were swung open and 
closed behind their charges, hatches 
were shut, and tine stacks began to pour 
forth great clouds of smoke as the fires, 
under forced draught, lifted our boiler 
pressure to the limit. 

A few minutes later the fleet-com- 
mander hoisted the signal: ‘Leave har- 
bor in order provided. Long live 
Spain!’ Almost instantly the simul- 
taneous rattle of lifting anchor chains 
was heard from every side. The Maria 
Teresa, the Admiral’s flagship, was the 
first to get under way, threading cau- 
tiously the sinuous passage to the har- 
bor mouth. We listened intently for the 
first sound of the coming cannonade. 
Our other vessels followed the flagship 
at the shortest interval compatible with 
safety. As we passed the land fortifica- 
tions, we were greeted with wild cheer- 
ing from both sides of the channel. 
While these were still echoing in our 
ears, the Maria Teresa opened fire upon 
the Brooklyn, the nearest vessel of the 
enemy line. The hostile squadron con- 
sisted of the vessel just named, the 
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Texas, the Iowa, the Oregon, the Indi- 
ana, the New York, and the Gloucester, 
an armed yacht that was lying close 
inshore, almost under Moro Castle. 
Our unexpected exit surprised the 
Yankees, who waited several minutes 
before replying to the Maria Teresa’s 
brusque attack. But they quickly got 
under full speed ahead and concen- 
trated their fire upon our leading 
cruiser. At that moment the Vizcaya 
appeared at the harbor mouth. The 
Maria Teresa headed directly for the 
Brooklyn, and tried to ram her. The 
latter vessel avoided this by turning 
quickly and presenting her other broad- 
side, which opened upon our vessel. 
This bold manceuvre on the part of the 
Maria Teresa enabled the Vizcaya to 
escape the first volleys practically un- 
scathed. She made good headway to 
the westward, followed at full speed by 
the Colén. The Oquendo, the last of 
our cruisers in column, was immedi- 
ately detected by the enemy, who at 
once turned his heaviest guns against 
her and against the Maria Teresa. His 
shots searched both vessels, causing 
heavy loss of life and great damage. 
One of the shells that hit the Maria 
Teresa destroyed the tubes of an auxil- 
iary boiler, filling the engine-room with 
steam, and lowering the pressure. An- 
other shot destroyed the fire-fighting 
apparatus, so that it could not be used, 
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and flames speedily gathered headway 
in the cabins and along the decks. The 
latter were already covered with dead 
and wounded. Horrible heaps of mu- 
tilated bodies lay everywhere, licked 
by the eager flames. The wounded 
shrieked with agony as they were grad- 
ually enwrapped in the conflagration. 
Groans and imprecations mingled hor- 
ribly with the prayers for their father- 
land which some uttered with their last 
breath. 

The brave commander of the vessel, 
Don Victor Concas, who from the first 
had remained outside the fighting-tur- 
ret, received a severe wound, and the 
Admiral took direct command of the 
ship. One of the big gun-turrets was 
out of commission, the other had to be 
abandoned because the smoke made it 
impossible to breathe inside of it. 

In this critical situation, with prac- 
tically all the ammunition available for 
use exhausted, with most of the crew 
hors de combat, with guns dismantled 
and useless, and with the imminent 
prospect that the magazine would ex- 
plode, the Admiral called the officers 
nearest to him and asked if they be- 
lieved he could continue to fight. They 
answered in the negative. Thereupon 
the course of the vessel was turned to a 
beach near Punta Cabrera, and under 
continual fire she grounded at about 
quarter after ten. By that time the 
flames had almost reached the forward 
bridge, leaving the survivors hardly 
time to save themselves. The Maria 
Teresa’s flag was not struck, but was 
consumed by the flames. 

The Oquendo suffered more than any 
other vessel in the initial stages of the 
battle, because she fell into the very 
midst of the enemy squadron, which 
had by this time run in close to land 
and was ready to receive her. One of 
the first shots penetrated her forward 
turret, killing the turret officer and all 
the men inside. A fire broke out for- 


ward, which it was possible to get under 
control, but a second fire broke out aft 
which the crew were unable to handle. 
The first shots also put her ammunition 
hoists out of commission. The battery 
of fourteen-centimetre guns, one of 
which burst at the breech, killing or 
wounding its whole crew, was com- 
pletely battered to pieces, with the ex- 
ception of a single gun which, for want 
of men to handle it, Lieutenant-Com- 
mander Don Enrique Marra, assisted 
by two petty officers, continued to fire, 
using shells that they could collect on 
deck. The rapid-fire battery suffered as 
badly as its companion, and its com- 
mander was forced to report to the 
commander of the vessel that he must 
cease firing because he had no more 
guns or gunners. The second officer, 
Don Victor Sola, was killed at his post 
of combat; the third officer, Lieutenant- 
Commander Don Joaquin Matos, died 
on the forward bridge, after being 
severely wounded, and while begging 
those who came to his assistance to let 
him die at his post of duty. A large 
shell penetrated the central torpedo- 
cabin, wounding the torpedo officer and 
all the members of his crew. The for- 
ward torpedo-room was also wrecked. 

Although the outcome of the fight 
was no longer doubtful, not one on 
board the Oquendo thought of sur- 
rendering. She continued to receive the 
fire of the enemy fleet until her com- 
mander, Don Juan Bautista Lazaga, 
saw the Maria Teresa heading toward 
shore. He then gave orders to follow 
suit, choosing to destroy his vessel him- 
self after defending her to the last 
moment. 

It had been possible to flood the for- 
ward powder-magazines, but not those 
aft. The torpedoes were released, lest 
they blow up the vessel when she struck. 
The flag that now floated over so many 
martyrs to her defense vanished in a 
funeral pyre of mounting flames. 
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The Vizcaya, which had had a brief 
respite while the enemy was concen- 
trating his attention on the Maria 
Teresa and the Oquendo, found herself 
the centre of attention for the whole 
American squadron from the moment 
her sister ships turned toward the 
beach. With her low rate of speed, she 
quickly lost the lead she had gained on 
the American vessels, and a desperate 
and unequal struggle followed between 
our single cruiser and the four powerful 
vessels of the enemy. The Brooklyn 
and the Oregon were on one side, the 
New York on the other, and the Iowa 
just ahead. The comparatively weak 
gun-power of the Vizcaya was only too 
evident. Two of her guns were useless 
after the first discharge. Several others 
could use only trial charges for seven or 
more firings. As a result, our fire was 
exasperatingly slow. In spite of that, 
the crew did not lose heart, and fought 
with faultless discipline and courage to 
the end. 

The first shot struck the Vizcaya at 
9.35 a.m. At 11.50, with all his guns out 
of commission, her commander, Don 
Antonio Eulate, who was seriously 
wounded in the head and shoulder, 
tried to ram the Brooklyn, whose fire 
was hottest, but the Yankee vessel 
easily evaded the attempt, and at 
12.15, still under the concentrated 
bombardment of the enemy, what was 
left of the Vizcaya was likewise lying 
stranded near the beach. 

Thereupon our cruiser squadron was 
reduced to the Colén, whose heavy 
armor had protected her from the fire 
of the enemy, which hitherto had in- 
flicted only minor damage and killed 
and wounded twenty-five of her crew. 
Her speed enabled her to get out of the 
enemy’s range quickly. She might have 
escaped, but the evil omen of the day 
still pursued her. Her boiler pressure 
lowered, doubtless on account of the 
bad coal that we had begun to burn 
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after being shut up in the harbor. Her 
speed fell off, and the Brooklyn, Ore- 
gon, and New York were rapidly over- 
hauling her. Knowing that with his 
comparatively light guns he could offer 
no effective opposition to the heavy 
batteries of the Americans, especially of 
the Oregon, which had already opened 
fire, her commander, Don Emilio Diaz 
Moréu, and Don José Paredes, who was 
the second in command of the fleet, 
decided to beach their vessel, and not 
to sacrifice uselessly the lives of men 
whom they knew were ready to court 
a hero’s death. So they directed their 
course toward the Tarquino River, and 
sank at its mouth, the last surviving 
vessel of what had been Cervera’s fleet. 
My own lot was placed on one of the 
destroyers. We left the harbor, accord- 
ing to orders, just behind the Oquendo, 
at the time when the full fury of the 
enemy’s fire was directed toward that 
vessel. A few shots fell near us before 
we cleared the harbor entrance. The 
Furor emerged first. Her crew stood at 
their posts. Don Fernando Villaamil, 
commander of the destroyer squadron, 
Sefior Carlier, commander of the vessel, 
and the pilot were on the forward 
bridge, as were the crew of the seventy- 
five-millimetre gun mounted there. 
When we sighted the American 
squadron, our fleet-commander di- 
rected his course against the centre of 
the enemy line, firing rapidly as we ad- 
vanced. Within a few seconds a shell 
wrecked our port engine, wounding the 
members of its crew and making it im- 
possible to remain in the engine-room. 
The second engine continued at full 
speed, because it could not be stopped. 
A moment later another shell destroyed 
our steering gear,’ and still another 
struck us forward, leaving the vessel 
utterly unmanageable and flooding her 
forward hold. Another shell hit the car- 
riage of a seventy-five-millimetre gun, 
killing the entire crew and rendering it 
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useless. Our rapid-fire gun clogged at 
the first shot, unquestionably because 
her cartridges did not fit. The seventy- 
five-millimetre cannon forward stopped 
firing because her firing-pin broke and 
we did not have another to replace it. 
A similar gun aft could not be used 
because the attachments holding the 
gun carriage to the deck had been 
broken since the night she was em- 
ployed against the Merrimac. 

In addition, the vessel was ablaze, 
although the first fire in the engine- 
room had been extinguished under the 
personal direction of her commander, 
and by this time flames were sweeping 
the whole ship. She was out of control, 
her batteries were useless, she was 
likely to blow up any moment. She was 
therefore an unresisting mark for the 
Iowa, Indiana, and Texas, as well as for 
the Gloucester — and not for the latter 
vessel alone, as was falsely reported. 

Senor Villaamil, Sefior Carlier, and 
the pilot descended from the bridge, in- 
spected the condition of the vessel, and, 
perceiving that she was about to sink, 
ordered all who could swim to make for 
shore, and a boat to be lowered for 
those who could not. It proved impos- 
sible to carry out the latter order. 
Within a few moments there were only 
seven of us left on board, five officers — 
including the fleet-commander, the ves- 
sel-commander, who was _ seriously 
wounded, the chief engineer, and two 
assistants — and two firemen. Seiior 
Villaamil went forward from the aft 
deck to the prow, examining carefully 
the mutilated remains — often uniden- 
tifiable fragments — that covered the 
deck. On his way he met a fireman, 
Tomas Manzanares, and asked: ‘You! 
Why don’t you get away?’ 

‘I don’t know how to swim, Don 
Fernando.’ 

‘In that case, it is better to die 
aboard than to be drowned after you 
leave the vessel.’ 


These were our commander’s last 
words. He started up the little ladder 
to the forward bridge and had reached 
the height of the gun there when the 
shell burst that killed him. I had just 
placed my hand on the ladder to follow 
him, and was wounded by the same pro- 
jectile, which blinded me for the time 
being and left me helpless. But I did not 
lose consciousness. Discovering that he 
did not answer my calls, and remem- 
bering that the commander of the ves- 
sel had gone below to rescue the engi- 
neer, I shouted to the latter. He came 
up with one of the firemen, confirmed 
the fact that Sefior Villaamil was dead, 
and gave me first aid. Tomas Man- 
zanares, who was with us, had been 
killed by a fragment of the same shell. 

A few minutes later we who survived 
were picked up by a boat from the 
Gloucester. When we were only a few 
yards from the Furor her magazine 
blew up and she went to the bottom 
bearing with her the remains of our 
commander. 

The Pluton, commanded by Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Don Pedro Va&z- 
quez, who had followed close in our 
wake, was enveloped in a hail of pro- 
jectiles from the moment she left the 
harbor. One of these, of large calibre, 
struck her forward, gashing the orlop 
deck and letting in a huge flood of 
water, so that she sank by the prow. 
Other shots put her boilers out of com- 
mission, and set fire to her in several 
places. Naturally she could not be 
steered, and she would have sunk at 
once had the current not carried her to 
the shore, where she stranded and her 
aft magazines exploded. 

More than fifty per cent of the crews 
of the destroyers were killed. Not one 
of our men shrank from his duty, 
although it was as clear as day to every 
person on the fleet that we were going 
out to meet forces infinitely stronger 
than our own. 
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THE MARCH ON ROME 


BY A SWISS CORRESPONDENT 


From Neue Ziircher Zeitung, November 7 
(Swiss Lrsrra Repusiican Datzy) 


I was invited by the Fascist Party to 
attend the celebration of the march on 
Rome. As I chanced to be in Rome at 
the time, I had to leave the city in 
order to march into it. A special train 
consisting of luxurious sleepers and 
dining-cars facilitated this manceuvre 
and raised the temperature of my 
enthusiasm for the adventure. Our 
locomotive was gayly caparisoned with 
flags and bunting, and a second loco- 
motive preceded us to clear our way. 
You never can tell! 

The train personnel had been re- 
cruited from tried veterans in the 
service. Our guard wore five service 
medals, our dining-room waiter, nine; 
and they were all gorgeous affairs. But 
perhaps the most dazzling luxury — 
for the railways have not yet been 
electrified — was the white gloves worn 
by every person connected with the 
train. The whole line was under mili- 
tary guard. Sentries stood at each 
kilometre post, at each bridge, and at 
each important crossing. At every 
station we were greeted with the 
‘Giovinezza’ song, the ‘Eia, eia, eia!’ 
and a great waving of bright-colored 


banners. ... 


When we arrived at Cremona, the 
train shed and waiting-hall shook with 
the cheering and the blare of trumpets. 
We followed the procession into the 
city behind our Italian colleagues and 


‘surrounded by a couple of hundred 


local dignitaries whose ample waist- 
bands were girt with broad tricolor 
sashes. We passed a bronze tablet re- 
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cently unveiled in memory of the six 
victims of the Fascist revolution who 
fell here a year ago, and entered the 
glorious Cathedral Square, where the 
warm marble facade of the Cathedral 
— framed by the red-brick walls of the 
high bell-tower and the baptistry — 
and the adjoining municipal buildings 
form a harmonious architectural unit 
in spite of their diversity of style. 
Passing a marble gate, we found our- 
selves inside the great hall in the 
Municipio. 

Now let me confess that before the 
flood of official eloquence was let loose 
I wearied of waiting and took refuge in 
the solemn, dusky-golden aisles of the 
Cathedral. Indeed the ceremonies at 
Cremona had lost their chief inter- 
est because Mussolini was prevented 
at the last moment from attending. 
Alleged reason—a cold. Was this, 
perhaps, due to the chilling of his 
friendship with Farinacci, Cremona’s 
ras or political boss? 

A banquet at Hotel Roma fortified 
the Fascist General Staff for further 
labors. I wish I could dwell upon that 
banquet, for it was a masterpiece of 
culinary art. Every dish and delicacy 
was served that the conservative pro- 
vincial towns of Italy know. Quail fol- 
lowed the trout, and chicken followed 
the quail. Each course delighted the 
eye as well as the palate. Marchpane 
cupids accompanied the quail, and the 
ices were modeled into baroque archi- 
tectural conceits. 

We sallied forth from this feast in 
excelient humor to the tribune near 
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the Museum, to a review of Fari- 
nacci’s troops. Cremona, with the 
neighboring Soresina, is the centre of 
the Lombardy dairy industry and an 
agricultural region where farming has 
assumed a strictly industrial aspect. 
Consequently the rural laboring class 
has become a proletariat, and this dis- 
trict was formerly a stronghold of 
‘White Bolshevism,’ the Socialist Chris- 
tianity of Miglioli, a radical priest, far 
more Socialist than Christian. An 
unhappy parallel of the seizure of the 
factories by the working people oc- 
curred here: laborers took possession of 
the cheese factories, poured the milk 
into the gutters, and left the cattle to 
starve. The Fascist reaction was cor- 
respondingly violent, and conditions 
had been completely reversed during 
the past two years. The province is 
now a great Fascist stronghold, and 
Farinacci is the man chiefly responsible 
for that. 

I had an excellent view of the Fascist 
parade from the tribune, through a 
spider web that extended from the top 
of the silk hat of the gentleman in 
front of me to the curl of the brim. It 
was not the first parade of this kind 
that I have seen; but it gave me some 
new ideas. The Fascisti who a year ago 
were rather dilettante soldiers have 
now become a disciplined military 
corps. They form to-day a highly 
trained, obedient, tremendously effec- 
tive force. The masses who two years 
ago were in chaotic demoralization sub- 
mit gladly to control, only too happy to 


' have found a strong will to lead them 


and to compel them to obey. I also 
realized that, though Fascism is in 
theory aristocratic, yet it is firmly 
founded on the consent of the commons. 
The men who marched in Cremona 
were no Roman parlor Fascisti, but the 
whole country population, from village 
mayors to humble hostlers, from gray- 
haired veterans to pink-faced boys. 


They may have been converted to 
Fascism much as they were converted, 
at an earlier period, to Miglioli’s Bol- 
shevism. But once set in the firm 
mould of Fascism they have become a 
reliable and disciplined tool. And 
Mussolini knows it. 


Mussolini’s journey from Milan, 
where he was the hero of the great Lom- 
bardy celebration, through Bologna, 
Florence, and Perugia to Rome, was a 
triumphal procession after the antique 
model. Its climax was at Bologna. I 
do not use these words in a hackneyed 
newspaper sense. No — Mussolini re- 
ceived on the way from the City 
Theatre to the Municipal Palazzo 
something resembling divine honors — 
religious veneration. All the receptions 
to royalty that I have ever witnessed 
in Italy pale to insignificance com-. 
pared with this explosion of fanatical 
zeal and unbounded devotion to Musso- 
lini himself. 

From the very first glimpse of cold, 
gray dawn, the faithful were lined up 
at every station in mute expectancy 
until their great, exultant shout, accom- 
panied by a blare of brass bands play- 
ing ‘Giovinezza,’ mingled with the 
roar of the passing train. We stopped a 
moment at Borgo San Donnino. Mus- 
solini stepped in front of a company 
drawn up in parade, greeted the people 
with the condescending gesture of a 
master, lifted up a little girl who handed 
him a bunch of flowers and kissed her, 
and then withdrew to the train. His 
guard, the elegant, black-uniformed 
Moschettieri di Mussolini, saluted and 
also boarded the train, and we left with 
renewed roars of thunderous applause. 
At Parma children clustered, like 
grapes, upon the trees. The Black 
Shirt company that received Mussolini 
was drawn up around a giant picture of 
him, garlanded with laurel wreaths. 

Between Modena and Bologna we 
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foreign pressmen were presented to the 
Premier in his private car. Mussolini 
greeted me in fairly intelligible German. 
He speaks French fluently, without an 
Italian accent. He looked each person 
introduced straight in the face. At first 
there seems nothing remarkable about 
his eyes; but gradually a light rises in 
the depth of his pupils that seems little 
by little to flood the whole eyeball with 
a phosphorescent glow. It is not easy 
to withstand impassively the magnetic 
effect of this searching gaze. 
Mussolini answered our questions 
with nothing but a good-natured smile, 
and a promise to receive us soon at the 
Palazzo Chigi. When seen close by he 
appears scarcely of medium height. He 
constantly moves his legs and hands 
nervously. His limbs seem slender, in- 
deed almost undersized compared with 


-his powerful chest and massive head. 


His high, domed forehead and great, 
velvety, dark-brown eyes in powerful 
vaulted sockets, his large mouth and 
prominent chin, all betray a man of 
immense will, a masterful tempera- 
ment. 

When Mussolini is among his own 
countrymen and former press col- 
leagues, he drops his official mask and 
all formality, and a winning smile plays 
over his face. There are two very differ- 
ent men: the Mussolini who jumps 
down from his automobile in Bologna, 
greets his friends with a jolly laugh, 
exchanges kisses and handshakes, and 
receives flowers; and Mussolini the Pre- 
mier whom we shall see to-night at the 
Palazzo Venetia in Rome, seated in a 
red-and-gold upholstered chair beneath 
a hieratical Roman crucifix, in a gold- 
braided uniform, thrusting whole mar- 
rons glacés between his powerful jaws 
and meeting with a glowering, sweep- 
ing gaze the fire of hundreds of curious 
eyes. 

At Bologna our train was received 
with the resounding pathos of the 


Royal Hymn. Regular troops instead 
of Black Shirts did the honors there. 
But the procession had the same dy- 
namic futurist features as all other 
Fascist demonstrations — deafening 
honking of motor horns, a wild fanfare 
of trumpets, a bombardment of flowers, 
people running hither and thither at 
full speed, shouting and cheers, clash- 
ing of weapons, and the explosive 
‘Eia, eia, eia!’ Decorated automobiles 
charged wildly down the Via dell’ 
Independenza three or four abreast, 
while the masses of humanity on either 
side waved their arms and threw their 
hats in the air, and cheered until even 
the noise of the motor-cars was 
drowned. And over the whole colorful 
scene shone the brilliant Italian sun. 

Next I recall an incomparable view 
from the window of the Municipal 
Palace, the window through which 
Giordani was hurled to his death a year 
or so ago by the Bolsheviki, thus start- 
ing the fire that is blazing throughout 
Italy to their destruction. 

A dense throng filled to its capacity 
the great Piazza Vittorio Emmanuele 
and the Piazza di Nettuno, looking, 
from my vantage point, like an im- 
mense colored carpet. Seventy thou- 
sand peasants from Emilia had their 
eyes fixed upon our window and their 
arms stretched toward our building, 
calling for their leader. On our way 
back to the new Fascist headquarters, 
or Casa del Fascio, in the eternally 
young, fourteenth-century Palazzo 
Fava, the crowd burst through the 
lines of the troops and rushed reck- 
lessly past the charging motor-cars to 
get a glance or a pressure of the hand 
from their idol. 

Our experience at Bologna was re- 
peated with diminished intensity at 
Florence and Perugia; but the most 
glorious incident of the trip was a 
vision I caught as we were crossing the 
Apennine watershed at night into the 
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valley of the Arno. On the distant 
horizon the Milky Way seemed to be 
reflected in the black depths, where 
Florence reclined in her bejeweled 
evening toilette. From the black ridges 
of the mountains around us great 
signal-fires blazed high, casting tongues 
of lurid light down the purple decliv- 
ities and flaring aloft toward the cool, 
starry firmament. At every station 
clusters of flickering torches circled 
and nodded in a spectral dance. 

When we met in the dining-car dur- 
ing the intervals in this fantastic tri- 
umphal progress, I had leisure to study 
the coryphei of Fascism. Yonder sits 
tall, lean Giunta, the General Secretary 
of the Party, with his sharp hooked 
nose, a young’man hardly thirty years 
old; and by his side the broad-shoul- 
dered, Dantonesque form of Pietro 
Bolzon, whose fine features are framed 
in wavy black hair and illumined by a 
kindly, shrewd smile. Opposite them 
is little wizened Michele Bianchi, with 
a formless stub nose and squinting 
eyes. Just beyond sits corpulent Mara- 
viglia, whose oily skin and black over- 
coat suggest a parish priest. There is 
bald Cesare Devecci, whose full-moon 
countenance is almost bisected by a 
heavy black moustache —a man fa- 
mous for fire-eating oratory, but on 
closer acquaintance a jovial humanist 
and friend of art, whom I learned to 
know in 1916 when he commanded a 
mountain battery near Ledro. He 
added two more wounds to the four he 
received in the war, while fighting the 
Bolsheviki at Turin. I have just dis- 
cussed with him Somaliland, whither 
Mussolini sent him on a mission, and 
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the restoration of the Palazzo Braschi, 
and the Roman parlor Fascisti. 

Just beyond them sit Italo Balbo, as 
lively as quicksilver, without the least 
pose, a jolly, agreeable companion, 
immensely proud of his turned-up 
auburn moustache; Farinacci — a gen- 
uine condottiere with hard, clear-cut 
features and prominent cheek-bones, a 
fiery, fanatical young man of thirty 
years; General Debono, a good-natured 
gray-haired papa with watery eyes and 
a dust-gray goatee; Assistant-Secre- 
tary Ciano, an old comrade at arms of 
D’Annunzio, fifty years old, gray- 
haired, of imposing stature, his big 
head set low upon his shoulders. 

Their intercourse is on the intimate 
footing of old comrades. Everyone 
calls everyone else ‘thou.’ Not the 
slightest formality is shown even 
toward a stranger. Youth and good- 
fellowship are the order of the day. 

Then on through the night, past 
Perugia, Foligno, Spoleto, where ‘Viva 
Mussolini’ greeted us in letters of fire 
from a neighboring elevation, past 
Terni, where the dense crowd over- 
flowed the railway embankments so 
that our train had to make its way past 
with caution—to the final act in 
Rome. 

This was a more conventional patri- 
otic celebration. Endless processions 
and reviews, dignified enthusiasm, cus- 
tomary formalities — all, of course, on 
a most imposing scale. But we were all 
tired — actors and spectators alike; 
and the soil from which Fascism sprang 
and from which it constantly draws 
new vigor lies elsewhere — yonder in 
the north of Italy. 
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BY COUNTESS KAROLYI 


[Countess Karolyi is the wife of Count Michael Karolyi, the ex-President of the short-lived 


Hungarian Republic of 1918.) 


From the Spectator, November 10 
(Lonpon Moperrate-ConsERVATIVE WEEKLY) 


Sincz I have been in England I have 
repeatedly heard people say how like 
are English and Hungarian habits and 
customs; but this likeness is only super- 
ficial. There is certainly a thin stratum 
in aristocratic society where English 
customs prevail and in which to look 
and seem English is the chief ambition. 
The Englishman coming to Hungary 
gets into touch with this small set, who 
can entertain him because they are rich 
and speak English. But this is not 
Hungarian society in the broader sense. 

If you go among those who have not 
been Anglicized, especially among the 
aristocracy of Transylvania, you will 
find instead Balkan ways and manners 
— maids running barefooted, houses 
filled with unkempt-looking domestics, 
huge bare rooms badly kept, beautiful 
bits of old furniture mixed with terrible 
plush, excellent wine in doubtful glasses, 
unpolished silver, and quantities of 
overrich food. There will be no bath- 
rooms, and over the sanitary conditions 
I had better draw a veil. 

What strikes us Central Europeans in 
England is that here we find real hy- 
giene and comfort, not as in Hungary 
as the privilege of the few, but as the 
normal standard of the majority, a 
standard which is claimed as a right 
and as a necessity. Very few of our 
richest aristocrats lead so elegant a life 
as do English gentlefolk of moderate 
means. A life very much resembling 
‘that of an English country gentleman 
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was led by the so-called ‘Angloman’ 
before the war. 

Sports, such as hunting, shooting, 
riding, and golf, were certainly the ex- 
clusive enjoyment of the smart set, but 
those who went in for those sports out- 
did the Englishman in enthusiasm. 
What much greater fun it is to do what 
others are unable to do! It is this ex- 
clusiveness that makes sports attrac- 
tive in Hungary. 

The chief topic of conversation in 
England after an open-air day is bor- 
ingly centred around the sport itself — 
how such and such a hound stood up to 
the scent, the length of the run, how: 
many brace of grouse were shot; but in 
Hungary, round the blazing wood fire 
in the Renaissance fireplace, while the 
genuine English butler handed round 
the Ceylon tea and hot English muffins, 
exciting debates took place about what 
one could or could not wear in England 
— if at Melton the latest fashion was 
the broad or narrow brim; and the 
champion golf-player of the day was 
not the man who made the finest drive, 
but the one whose breeches were made 
at Hammonds. 

The scent and handicaps were quite 
forgotten in those fiery debates! How 
often did I hear them sigh, ‘Only Eng- 
lish people know how to live.’ But I 
must say these Hungarians also knew 
how to live, although the Puszta is far, 
far away from Melton, Bond Street, 
and Sandwich. 
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But, if they lived like the British, 
they amused themselves like Hunga- 
rians. In Hungary the wine has more 
flavor; the roaring of the huge stags in 
the virgin forest is far more thrilling 
than of those on the Scottish moors; the 
women are beautiful, and the little ex- 
travagances of manner and dress which 
characterized them added to their 
charm. Both sexes had a peculiar mix- 
ture of Oriental and Western civiliza- 
tion. Although the men had irre- 
proachable manners toward good-look- 
ing women, they only regarded them 
from a point of view of sex. Women 
were their chief occupation and preoc- 
cupation, though always from the 
Oriental and egoistic standpoint. The 
average plain woman, even if intelligent 
and talented, had no chance of success. 

This is more or less the same in every 
country, but in Hungary men did not 
even try to screen it, and with the de- 
lightful frankness of an ingénu they 
gave way to their every feeling. I re- 
member, when I first came out, a rela- 
tion of the masculine sex explained to 
me with great earnestness how success 
in society was based on three principles: 
(1) never to discuss any serious ques- 
tion, whether in art, literature, or poli- 
tics — only small talk; (2) to appear 
intellectually inferior to the man you 
wished to please; (8) never to make 
enemies by criticizing the looks of other 
women. I faithfully promised to en- 
deavor to live up to it. 

Our mothers and grandmothers were 
saturated with the French eighteenth- 
century culture. The women, thickly 
veiled and carefully gloved, protected 
from sun and wind, produced smelling- 
salts and fainting-fits as part of their 
stock in trade. Outdoor life was prac- 
tically unknown. Lying on their bear- 
skin divans, they would read the mem- 
oirs of Madame Campan and the thrill- 
ing novels of Dumas. It was the epoch 
of La femme incomprise created by the 
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French novel throughout the world. 
Even the happiest wives and mothers 
had to pretend to be misunderstood: 
even if not felt it had to be said, for it 
belonged to the bon ton, and distin- 
guished the ‘upper ten’ from the un- 
interesting contentment of the bour- 
geoisie. The French chef was as much 
a part of the milieu as Bourget and the 
husband’s young friend sighing with 
his hopeless love to the chatelaine. 

Up to 1890 it was quite improper for 
a society lady to dine in a restaurant, or 
to go shopping in a cab instead of in her 
own victoria. Later, when the strict- 
ness of custom relaxed, the groom 
would accompany her ladyship on the 
box of a cab. It would have been most 
shocking for a lady of society to have 
shown herself anywhere but in a box 
at a theatre. A typical anecdote of 
those days is of a countess who at a 
charity ball, — the only occasion when 
she mixed with the ordinary mortal, — 
in order to avoid the humiliating mo- 
ment when she would be forced in the 
grande chaine to give her gloved and 
aristocratic fingers to an ‘unknown,’ 
held the end of her laced handkerchief 
to the bewildered man, who, however, 
rose to the occasion, took the handker- 
chief, blew his plebeian nose, and re- 
turned it with murmured thanks. 

Gradually a great change came. In 
my generation the nursery was ruled by 
white-aproned and capped young Eng- 
lish nurses. We ate porridge for break- 
fast and were brought up to the tune of 
Jack and Jill. We were washed with 
Pears’ Soap, and wore braided sailor 
suits from Swears and Wells. I remem- 
ber the French Mam/’zelle grumbling 
because she was forced to take a back 
seat behind the ‘Miss.’ The boys also 
lost their French Abbés, who were re- 
placed by white-flanneled and pipe- 
smoking university coaches. 

Gradually the classical education lost 
ground. Games and sports took up all 
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our time, and it became smart toappear 
more familiar with Jorrocks than with 
Shakespeare; Laurence Hope and Elinor 
Glyn replaced Balzac and Bourget; and 
occasionally one might see an uncut 
volume of Carlyle’s Heroes and Hero- 
Worshipers left in a prominent position 
pour épater le bourgeois. And, of course, 
the flappers wrote their diaries and 
secret correspondence in English. 

The type of the boyish sporting girl 
developed slowly, and while they 
walked for miles through the vast 
estates of their fathers they only needed 
their golf clubs for the sake of appear- 
ances. In town, again, the life of the 
girl fell back to the one of the strictest 
convention. The Danube divides Buda 
and Pest — Pest being the business part 
of the town — the town of joys, thea- 
tres, and restaurants. Well-brought-up 
girls were strictly forbidden to walk in 
that frivolous street which is the Pic- 
cadilly of Pest, where men were sup- 
posed to look at one—and did. I 
remember at the age of eighteen, when 
my mother was in Paris, I had to buy a 
present for a Catholic priest,and not one 
of my governesses dared face the dan- 
‘ gers of Pest. So I had to wire to Paris 
to get permission to pass the bridge. 

Girls, even when grown up, were sup- 
posed to believe in the story of the 
stork. Any books we read were care- 
fully censored, and the pages containing 
the word ‘lover’ were sewn together by 
the diligent hands of our mothers, 
arousing a most unsatisfied curiosity. 
All this was necessary in order to ac- 
quire an aristocratic husband, which 
would have been difficult for a girl with 
a normal knowledge of life. To dance 
a cotillon twice with the same man be- 
fore marriage was considered worse 
than to have two lovers after marriage, 
unless one got engaged to the said man 
— who if he did not come to the parents 
and formally ask their daughter’s hand 
in marriage ran the risk of a duel. 
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One had little opportunity of getting 
to know one’s life partner, except in the 
country, in the oak woods and on the 
green waters of the rivers, where there 
were no witnesses, and it was only be- 
fore God that the girl could be com- 
promised. In our set a girl’s only aim 
in life was to obtain a husband. ‘Be- 
fore marriage nothing, after marriage 
everything,’ was their motto. Aprés la 
sainte cérémonie tout est permis. 

To marry an untitled aristocrat and 
to be called ‘Mrs.’ was looked upon as 
the greatest shame and degradation in 
that set. The idea of an aristocrat 
marrying his daughter to a famous 
doctor or lawyer would have been re- 
garded as preposterous; but an uncle 
marrying his niece in order to enlarge 
the family property — after buying a 
dispensation from the Church — was 
quite normal. I knew a young countess 
who married a medical student. Her 
parents disinherited her and never for- 
gave her. The only exception to this 
rule was marriage to a rich American 
heiress, where no one was anxious to 
know the pedigree. 

On the other hand, there were fami- 
lies who had their property entailed in 
such a way that they could only marry 
those who had sixteen quarterings of 
the highest nobility. An example of the 
mentality of the official class is shown 
by the following. Countess Erdodj, the 
wife of Louis Karolyi, Ambassador in 
Berlin and later in London, was ex- 
tremely beautiful and much féted in all 
Court circles except her own, in which 
she could not appear because she had 
not the requisite number of quarter- 
ings. The only possible careers for a 
man of society were diplomacy, politics, 
soldiering, and. the Church, with a cer- 
tainty of a bishopric. To be a doctor, 
lawyer, artist, or business man was mal 
vu. A gentleman should not work. 

Although their education was all that 
was most stultifying, the natural wit of 
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Hungarians is apt to creep out in spite 
of all. The young men of good society 
could slip through their examinations 
by generous gifts to the professors from 
their parents, and at the time of bac- 
calaureate the answers to the written 
examination were often bought from 
the Jewish students. In every ‘society’ 
there are coteries and sets formed more 
or less on identity of taste and interest, 
but in Hungary society was formed 
more in a hierarchical manner with 
clearly defined ladders in the social 
scale. Which set a person belonged to 
could be easily found out. 

The fashion in ideas was as strictly 
followed as the fashion in cloth. Noth- 
ing was more criticized than originality. 
One had to admire Bismarck and disap- 
prove of Gladstone. One had to ridicule 
feminism, just as one could not ac- 
knowledge a taste for sweet cham- 
pagne. 

One had to distrust Tolstoi, as 
well as one had to admire shoes made 
by Thomas, and call André Ady — the 
Hungarian Verlaine— insane, and have 
one’s portrait painted by Benzur in 
Hungarian national costume, leaning 
on a pillow draped with red velvet. One 
had to look down upon the Jews, and 
believe that all evil came from them 
and the Freemasons. 

Oh! How complicated life was made. 
There were people one could meet in 
the country but not in town; others one 
invited to big receptions but would 
never ask for lunch. There were those 
with whom one could dance but not 
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play golf; others with whom one golfed 
but could not dance. Others one could 
ask to tea but never go to visit. Others, 
again, one only met at charity enter- 
tainments — for the Catholic Church 
—and to whom one had to be very 
agreeable, for one needed their gifts; 
but, after they had paid for the pleasure 
of meeting one, one never saw them 
again until the next year’s charity ball. 

Once I did something terrible. I 
went to the house of a well-known Jew- 
ish writer, an extremely wealthy baron, 
to meet a set of intellectuals. For 
weeks this eccentricity was the talk of 
Budapest. 

Even the Transylvanian aristocracy 
was regarded as inferior for their not 
quite European manners. In fact they 
were forgotten, and lost all touch with 
Western civilization, isolated behind 
their snow-capped mountains. While 
the Western Hungarians, by frequent 
marriages with the foreigners, lost their 
exclusively Magyar character, the Tran- 
sylvanian nobility were proud of their 
Asiatic descent which, thus preserved 
through intermarriage, had, however, 
often the disastrous effect of producing 
insanity. Foreigners, of whatever class, 
visiting Hungary were treated like 
royalty and entertained lavishly. Hun- 
garian hospitality is well known, but it 
is limited to foreigners. 

We could not gain the real soul of 
Western civilization, but we lost our 
national character. It was a little ridic- 
ulous to copy the forms and not see 
what was behind them. 








ON THE TRANS-SIBERIAN EXPRESS. III 


BY ARNALDO CIPOLLA 


From La Stampa, September 24, October 2, 5, 7, 12, 16, 21, 26 
(Tormn Grourrr1 Datty) 


For the last three days, from the 
fifth to the eighth day after leaving 
Moscow, I have not been able to write 
on the train. Enough has been hap- 
pening to upset me both mentally and 
physically. To tell the truth, we have 
all been train-sick, from Ambassador 
Karakhan down to the humblest third- 
class passenger. This train-sickness is 
like seasickness, only it hangs on 
longer. If our experience is any guide, 
it starts about the seventh day of the 
journey and only ends with the journey 
itself. 

And to think that over there, in 
Manchuria, in the Harbin yards of the 
Russian company that controls the 
railway through Manchuria, special 
trains de luxe have been standing idle 
for years! They are in condition to be 
used at any moment. But the section 
of the railway that runs through Man- 
churia is in the hands of the Whites, 
while the line in Russia proper is con- 
trolled by the Reds. Furthermore, the 
Reds issued a famous proclamation in 
1919, repudiating all the Tsars’ im- 
perialistic designs upon Manchuria and 
China, thereby practically turning 
over a thousand miles, more or less, 
of railway to the Chinese. 

My traveling companion, V, who 
claims to be the author of the proclama- 
tion, is haunted day and night by the 
memory of this proclamation. It is 
certainly a happy chance for a journal- 
ist like me to pass two weeks in such 
intimacy with a man tortured by politi- 
cal remorse for having done an act so 
harmful to his own country. V keeps 
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repeating over and over to me that 
he had to issue that proclamation in 
1919 — conditions. made it impera- 
tive. But his Russian conscience in- 
exorably commands him to recover the 
railway in some way or other. Yet he 
does not know how to wrest it from 
those now in control, and from the 
Chinese Government, which, after his 
proclamation, would consider such an 
act outright robbery. 

About 4 p.m. on the fifth day of our 
trip, the Trans-Siberian reached Novo- 
Nikolaevsk, after crossing the Ob 
River on a colossal bridge. The steppe 
ends here and the taiga or Siberian 
forest begins. Novo-Nikolaevsk is an- 
other important railway centre from 


which a branch line runs southward - 


toward the Altai Mountains on the 
edge of Manchuria, and connects at 
Semipalatinsk with the other branch 
already mentioned, which runs south 
from Omsk. Henceforth the Trans- 
Siberian parallels the Mongolian-Chi- 
nese boundary as far as the Pacific, at 
the comparatively moderate distance 
of a hundred miles or so. 

I had time to get a glimpse of Novo- 
Nikolaevsk, which the Communists 
have made the capital of Western Si- 
beria. It is a commonplace Siberian 
town with wide streets laid out at right 
angles and either grass-grown or mud- 
dy, and a population consisting of 
seven or eight distinct nationalities, 
including Tibetan Lamas in their tra- 
ditional yellow robes and red caps, 
with oblique, half-closed eyes and puffy 
features. I observed at Novo-Niko- 
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laevsk a great number of Red soldiers 
with flaming devices on their uniforms; 
but animals were everywhere in the 
majority — cattle, horses, mules, all 
grazing in the streets. The river was 
crowded with scows and little steam- 
boats that make trips lasting several 
weeks, downstream to the forest bound- 
aries of the Samoyed country, and up- 
stream to Barnaul and Biisk, which are 
ruled by revolutionary Soviets con- 
sisting exclusively of Mongolian moun- 
taineers. 

When I returned to the station, I en- 
countered a crowd of boys selling eve- 
ning papers with an account of Presi- 
dent Harding’s death. The news 
seemed to make a profound impression 
upon the Siberian capital. A Russian 
clad in a motley array of cast-off gar- 
ments, but speaking beautiful French, 
asked me if I thought the new Presi- 
dent would recognize Soviet Russia? 

We now entered upon the great 
divide, where the train puffed labori- 
ously through a densely wooded coun- 
try to the plateau of the Yablonoi 
Range, which we crossed just before 
reaching Lake Baikal. A strong guard 
of soldiers and gendarmes filled the 
corridors to protect us against bandits. 
When we reached the station of Taiga 
about midnight, I asked if we were past 
the brigand country, but was told it 
continued to Lake Baikal, two days’ 
journey ahead. These brigand or parti- 
san bands do not consist of very fierce 
fellows and confine themselves for the 
most part to derailing trains. They 
seldom harm or abduct passengers. 

Our talk about these disturbers of 
the peace started V off on a long account 
of Dzerjinskii, the famous Communist 
police official, who is now busy re- 
organizing the Russian railways. They 
say that he is a consumptive. He cer- 
tainly is the most terrible man in 
Russia. Though he has an almost 
feminine refinement of features and 
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manner and is as soft-spoken as a 
saint, he is responsible for tens of 
thousands of executions. He shoulders 
this responsibility without the slight- 
est concern, declaring that what he 
has done is necessary if the present 
Government is to survive. He is not 
a Russian but a Pole, and in his youth 
was an ardent Catholic. He was per- 
secuted and expelled from school, and 
every career was closed to him. This 
drove him to side with the masses. He 
was exiled to Siberia eleven times — 
I mean that, eleven times! — but suc- 
ceeded in escaping in every instance. 
From Taiga a branch fifty versts 
long leads to Tomsk, another impor- 
tant commercial centre, from which 
trains were arriving laden with traver- 
tine ballast and telegraph poles for 
bettering the main line. This section 
of the road is still badly out of repair 
because it lies in the recent No Man’s 
Land between the Reds and the Whites. 
We often passed spots in the forest 
where the trees were scarred and shat- 
tered by shells from armored trains. 
On the morning of the sixth day, five 
hours after leaving Taiga, we crossed 
the Chulym River, a tributary of the 
Ob, at Achinsk, to which point great 
quantities of tea are floated down from 
Kiakhta. While I stood gazing at the 
stream, someone slapped me familiarly 
on the back. It was Levin, an engineer 
educated in Belgium. During the civil 
war in Siberia he commanded the 
powerful Red contingents that harried 
Kolchak in the country that we were 
now crossing. He told me many tragic 
and harrowing tales of his experiences. 
He was present when Kolchak was 
captured and also at the trial where the 
Admiral was condemned to death. 
Levin assured me that he was opposed 
to shooting the leader of the counter- 
revolutionists, and, like V, said that the 
execution was due to ‘a _ blunder.’ 
‘Blunder’ evidently is a magic word 
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that absolves the Communists of all 
sin, and leaves them shining saints! 

Levin was on his way to Vladivostok 
as chief of the Department of Foreign 
Commerce. He has the features of a 
resolute man of action capable of all 
the acts and experiences he related. 
He said that when the Admiral was 
told he must die he showed the utmost 
fortitude. His only regret was that he 
had put himself at the head of the 
counter-revolution, and he died like a 
Stoic. But his Prime Minister was not 
of such stern fibre. He pleaded franti- 
cally for mercy. Levin added that Kol- 
chak was thirty-nine years old when 
he was shot. He had been Commander 
of the Black Sea fleet, but was not 
a man of much military judgment. 
This was proved, according to Levin, 
by his faith that he could crush the 
Bolsheviki when they were rising 
against him everywhere in his rear and 
had honeycombed his army. 

Levin insisted that there were many 
Italians in the Allied Expedition, and 
my efforts to convince him to the con- 
trary were in vain. I tried to explain 
that the Italians he referred to were 
probably Austrian ex-prisoners of war. 
There was a suggestion of hardness in 
his manner as if he associated me per- 
sonally with his old adversaries. For 
three long hours he sat relating one 
anecdote after another, of ambuscades, 
surprises, skirmishes, attacks on trains 
to secure munitions, hairbreadth es- 
capes, and picturesque and daring ad- 
ventures of every kind. His narrative 
was interrupted only by our arrival at 
Krasnoyarsk on the Yenisei. 

The passage of this river, the Si- 
berian Father of Waters, hemmed in by 
its high banks, is an impressive ex- 
perience. But before our arrival at 
Krasnoyarsk, which we reached on the 
sixth day of our journey, our train 
stopped for two hours in the dense 
forest for repairs. It was necessary to 


jack up one of the cars in order to 
make them. The travelers wandered 
through the woods hunting flowers 
and berries, and when we left, every 
compartment of the train was a bower 
of foliage and blossoms. 

Indeed, the repairs took so long that 
we had an opportunity to visit a village 
in the forest at quite a distance from 
the railway. It was one of the most 
Siberian places you could conceive, a 
group of little red log cabins and an 
unfenced cemetery. Siberia is so vast 
that no one troubles to build fences, 
even around a cemetery. 

Before we reached Krasnoyarsk, V 
gave me a long account of the scientific 
expeditions sent out by Soviet Russia 
— one from Rostov, which is exploring 
Tibet, and three others that are ex- 
ploring the extreme north of Siberia 
along the Arctic coast, from Arch- 
angel to Kamchatka. 

Krasnoyarsk, which has a popula- 
tion of about seventy thousand, has a 
conspicuous church with the usual 
golden dome. They tell me that there 
are comparatively few churches in: 
Siberia. The Tsar’s clergy neglected 
this country because they considered 
its people rebels and freethinkers. 

My memories of the seventh day of 
our trip are vague. I began to ask 
myself if the journey would not last 
forever — if I were not doomed to pass 
my life on a train traveling intermi- 
nably toward a constantly receding 
destination. A dense fog had settled 
over the forest. My thoughts were 
preoccupied with the loneliness and 
sufferings of the thousands of unknown 
Italian laborers who laid down their 
lives building this section of the 
Siberian railway. From Taiga to 
Irkutsk, beyond that through the 
fifty-four tunnels that skirt Lake 
Baikal, across the whole Transbaikal 
territory to Chita, and then along the 
Amur to Vladivostok, for nearly two 
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thousand miles, the road was built 
chiefly by Italian labor. It is estimated 
that during the ten years the Italians 
were employed here fifteen thousand 
died of fever, homesickness, and ty- 
phus. The cemeteries at the stations 
along the line are filled with ‘crosses 
bearing Italian names. 

We reached Irkutsk late at night, 
where we remained six hours to change 
I know not how many pairs of wheels. 
I imagine that by this time we must 
have changed at least once all of those 
on the train. A small colony of Italian 
laborers lives at Irkutsk, so Russian- 
ized that they were unwilling to talk to 
the Italian journalist who chanced to 
discover them at a late evening hour. 
They said vaguely that they wanted to 
go back home and that the Soviet kept 
them from doing so; but the truth is 
that they are unwilling to abandon the 
city and the families they have gathered 
together in Siberia, and their present 
employment. I ought to add that 
possibly these Irkutsk Italians did not 
believe I was really a fellow country- 
man. They may have taken me for an 
agent of the G. P. U.—the secret 
police — detailed to spy out their 
thoughts. In any case the poor fellows 
seemed too optimistic to be sincere. 

Irkutsk is exactly like Krasnoyarsk, 
and Krasnoyarsk is precisely like Novo- 
Nikolaevsk. The forest encloses the 
town in a suffocating embrace, and the 
neighborhood of Lake Baikal gives it a 
vague suggestion of a resort city. 

On the morning of the eighth day of 
our trip we came in sight of Lake 
Baikal itself and traveled along its 
shore for seven hours, passing through 
a great number of tunnels. This 
portion of the road is quite new, for 
until ten or twelve years ago trains 
crossed the Lake on ferryboats. I must 
confess that the portions of the shore 
that we saw recalled to me some of the 
most beautiful vistas on the Italian 
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Riviera, thousands and thousands of 
miles away. To be sure, there are no 
towns and villas and _ picturesque 
peasants; but nature is as radiant here 
as under our own skies. The Lake is 
long and narrow and nearly as large as 
the Adriatic. Legend has it that two 
hundred years ago a great Mongolian 
city stood on its banks, but vanished 
utterly during a tremendous earth- 
quake. To-day the Lake is wrapped in 
solitude and mystery. Its limpid 
waters are so deep that they have 
never yet been sounded at some points. 
As I have said, the fifty-four tunnels 
were drilled by Italian contractors and 
laborers who have christened nearly 
every station along this portion of the 
line with Italian names. 

On the afternoon of the eighth day 
the train left the shores of Lake Baikal 
and plunged into a magnificent tract 
of forest covering the valley of the 
Selenga —a tributary of the Lena. 
The Selenga is the principal channel of 
communication between the Baikal 
country and the heart of Mongolia. 
At Verkhneudinsk on the Selenga we 
made a long stop. The train from 
Moscow goes on to Chita, but my 
ticket from Moscow, which cost sixteen 
billion rubles, ended at this point. I 
had to buy another ticket to Chita, 
which cost forty-five gold rubles. From 
Verkhneudinsk on, Soviet paper rubles 
are no longer current. The country 
beyond Lake Baikal is not closely 
united with Soviet Russia and still 
enjoys all the economic privileges of 
the former Far-Eastern Republic, 
absorbed only three months ago. 

The Bolsheviki assert that this an- 
nexation was popular with the people; 
but the independent farmers of Eastern 
Siberia do not confirm this. They 
dispute it in various ways, one of the 
most noticeable of which is this refusal 
to use Communist money. The Central 
Government is proceeding slowly and 
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cautiously with the introduction of 
Soviet institutions. Although it has 
covered the country with Red soldiers 
and workers’ soviets, it uses a gloved 
hand for fear of a rebellion. 

Eastern Siberia is a radically differ- 
ent country from Western Siberia. The 
latter gravitates toward Europe, while 
the territory east of Lake Baikal lives 
’ in an Asiatic environment, breathes the 
air of the Pacific, and is consciously in- 
fluenced by the present anarchy among 
the teeming millions south of’ the 
Chinese border. 

Chita, the capital of Eastern Siberia, 
is a ragout of Asiatic races. I never saw 
a place so confusingly cosmopolitan. 
Russians, Mongolians, Chinamen, Jap- 
anese, Malays, Indians, Greeks, and 
Armenians are apparently trying to 
reconcile their diverse instincts and 
inclinations under the Communist 
sceptre of the Soviets. To live in Chita 
for a single day is to see a cross-section 
of all Asia. 

Kalinin, president of Soviet Russia, 
was in Chita recently. He came 
directly from Moscow, and this was 
the first time he had visited the country 
since its reunion with Russia proper. 
He received an enthusiastic welcome, 
not from the Siberians, but from the 
Asiatics who came to hear the gospel 
of Communism from his lips — that 
gospel that is becoming a living faith in 
the Orient about as rapidly as it is 
losing credence in the Occident. The 
Moscow Communists have mobilized 
at Chita all the resources at their dis- 
posal, in order to convert the Far East. 


But they do not dare as yet to trespass . 


upon the economic independence of 
Siberian farmers who are progressive, 
wealthy, and inflexibly hostile to Com- 
munism. Their insistence upon ‘hard 
money’ — gold and silver — is not the 
only form their independence takes. 
They keep a firm hold upon the private 
title to their land, no matter how many 
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garrisons of Red soldiers, newly brought 
from Russia, may be stationed in the 
towns, or how vigorously the revolu- 
tionary committees assert their rule 
over other elements of the population. 

The eighth day of my journey ended 
when we were crossing a superb water- 
shed in the Selenga forests, whose 
mighty river has all the aspects of an 
equatorial stream. When the ninth 
day dawned, I arose nearly frozen. 
We were more than six thousand feet 
above sea level, crossing the treeless 
plateau that precedes the high Man- 
churian plains. 

Ambassador Karakhan, the right 
arm of Chicherin, as I have already 
said, who is going to China and Japan 
to persuade those countries to recog- 
nize the Russian Communist Republic, 
waited until to-day to invite me to 
visit him in his private car. When I 
entered I saw, seated at a writing-desk, 
Madame Karakhan number two, the 
blond and beautiful actress. Wife num- 
ber one, as I have said before, remains 
in Moscow. The car was very luxurious 
and brand-new. Since it was attached 
to the end of the train, it afforded a 
wide view of the country, not only on 
both sides of us, but also behind us. 
The Soviet Ambassador to the Far 
East asked me to be seated on a soft 
divan from which I could watch the 
infinite file of telegraph poles recede 
into the distance. A new realization of 
the vastness of Russia overwhelmed 
me as I thought of these countless 
poles extending in long ranks from 
Odessa and Erivan to Kronstadt and 
Vladivostok. How can the world exist 
cut off from Russia, obstinately quar- 
antining her as if she were a source of 
fatal contagion? It occurred to me 
that sick people might prove to be on 
the other side of the boundary, if she 
succeeds in reorganizing her social 
institutions and economic life with- 


out us. 





SAMBA THE COWARD BECOMES A WARRIOR 


BY LEON FROBENIUS 


[The following tale, which derives its interest chiefly from its source, is one of the epics 
of the Negro nations dwelling in the country between the Niger and the Sahara. It belongs 
to the collection of tales called Pui, which wandering bards relate in the native villages.] 


From Revista de Occidente, September 
(Manprip Literary Montaty) 


SamBA Kutuna means Samba the 
Coward. When Samba was a baby, if 
anyone lifted his hand quickly Samba 
cried with fright. When Samba was a 
boy, if anyone shouted at him Samba 
ran away in terror. And as he was when 
a baby and a boy, so he grew up. His 
father gave him a horse, a chali or 
bard, and a sufa or groom. The chali’s 
name was Sirima; the sufa’s name, 
Muii-kadi. Thereupon Samba Kulung 
was considered an adult. But he still 
remained Samba the Coward. He was 
tall, strong, and handsome, but all the 
world mocked him for his cowardice. 
Samba’s mother said to the chali, 
Sirima: ‘Everybody ridicules my son. 
Can’t we cure him?’ 

Chali Sirima said: ‘Nothing does any 
good. Every day I try to teach him 
courage. I recite to him all the tales of 
great adventure that I know, in order 
to make him emulous. He was a cow- 
ard as a boy, he will not be different as 
a man.’ 

The mother said: ‘Ah, what a dis- 
grace for my family. I cannot endure 
it. What a dishonor!’ 

Some days later the drums beat the 
war alarum, for there was to be a battle 
in the neighborhood. Chali Sirima 
went to Samba and said: ‘The war 
drums are beating.” Samba Kulung 
made no answer. After a pause, Chali 
Sirima said: ‘The war drums are 
beating. Shall we not go forth to 
battle?’ 


Samba Kulung said: ‘What do you 
think? That because you have told 
me tales I must go to war with you? 
Not at all. I stay at home.’ 

Thereupon the father of Samba 
Kulung said: ‘Listen, my son, are you 
not going forth to war with the others?’ 

The youth answered: ‘I have no wish 
to go to war. I prefer to stay at home.’ 

Thereupon the father exclaimed: 
“You disgrace me. Hence from my 
sight. I forbid you my presence.’ 
And the mother of Samba Kulung said 
also: ‘When I see you I am cast down 
with shame. Leave my sight.’ And 
Samba .Kulung withdrew from their 
presence. 

Samba Kulung called Muni-kadi, 
his sufa, and said: ‘My parents have 
driven me forth, because I do not want 
to go to war. Saddle my horse. I shall 
go to some far country, where there is 
no war and no fighting.’ Muii-kadi 
saddled the horse. Chali Sirima came 
up and said: ‘I wish to stay with you. 
I will go with you into a far country.’ 
Thereupon the three set forth, leaving 
their city, and departed into the 
wilderness. For a month and a half 
they wandered hither and thither. At 
length they arrived in the vicinity of 
a great village. 

A powerful chief ruled the village. 
He had a very beautiful, unmarried 
daughter. The slave of the daughter 
was at the edge of the forest, gathering 


fagots. She had just placed a bundle 
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of them on her head, and was about to 
take them to the house. She saw three 
travelers, and when her eyes gazed 
upon Samba Kulung she was so cap- 
tivated with the beauty of the young 
horseman that she dropped her fagots 
and ran as fast as she could to the 
house. There she said to her mistress: 
‘A beautiful, beautiful horseman has 
arrived with his chali and his sufa. 
Have your father receive him worthily, 
and assign him good quarters.’ The 
daughter of the chief went to him and 
made the request as her slave had 
advised. 

So Samba Kulung came with his 
chali and his sufa to the great village. 
The chief received him kindly, assigned 
him a large, light hut as an abode, and 
killed a lamb in his honor. All the 
people exclaimed: ‘What a fine, hand- 
some man!’ So Samba Kulung took 
up his dwelling here, and lived here 
some time, and married the daughter 
of the chief. 

One day the war drums beat. Samba 
Kulung was lying in his house. He 
paid no attention to the alarum. The 
daughter of the chief came to him and, 
sinking on her knees before the door as 
a sign of respect, said: ‘Samba, listen 
to the war drums. Samba, are n’t you 
going to the war?’ 

Samba arose and said: ‘What! 
Do you think that I must go to war 
because your father has slaughtered a 
lamb for me? I shall do no such thing; 
I do not like war. Iam Samba Kulung. 
My father and my mother have driven 
me from their house because I am 
Samba the Coward, and refuse to 
fight. Do you think, then, that I will go 
to war because your father killed a 
lamb?’ 

Thereupon the chief’s daughter rose 
in indignation and said: ‘Ah, that is 
the kind of man you are! So you are 
Samba Kulung. Then I will have 
naught to do with you. I divorce you. 
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Continue your journey. I no longer 
love you.’ 

Samba Kulung called his sufa and 
said: ‘Mufi-kadi, saddle my horse. 
I am going away from here.’ Muiii- 
kadi said: ‘All right.’ And so they did. 

Samba Kulung mounted his horse, 
but Chali Sirima said: ‘I shall return 
home. I do not wish to remain with 
you longer, because you never change, 
and I can never expect from you any- 
thing else but dishonor and shame.’ 
So Chali Sirima returned to their native 
town, but Samba Kulung continued 
his journey with his sufa, 

In a great city there reigned a 
mighty king. He was rich. He owned 
much territory and many people. He 
had a daughter who was very beautiful 
and wise, and had not married. The 
slave of this princess was washing the 
clothes of her mistress in the river be- 
fore the city gates. She lifted her eyes 
from her work and saw Samba Kulung 
who was approaching with Muii- 
kadi. The slave girl was so captivated 
with the beauty of the horseman that 
she left her washing and ran at once to 
her mistress in the city. Entering the 
apartment of the latter she said: 
‘Fatumata, I have just seen a beautiful, 
beautiful horseman who is approaching 
our city. Beg your father the King to 
receive the stranger worthily, for I 
have never seen so handsome a man.’ 
Fatumata went to her father and said: 
‘My father, they tell me that a noble 
and beautiful horseman is approaching 
your city. I beg you receive him 
worthily and show him your favor.’ 

Thereupon the King had a sumptu- 
ous apartment prepared, and when 
Samba arrived he killed an ox in his 
honor. Fatumata said to her slave: 
‘You have told the truth. This is the 
handsomest man I have ever seen.’ 
And she gave her slave a beautiful 
loin-cloth as a reward. 

Samba Kulung was greatly delighted 
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with his magnificent reception, and 
speedily made himself at home in the 
city. Every day he was served with 
dainty food. Soon he married the 
beautiful Fatumata, and the King 
gave a great feast in honor of the 
event. But a few days later, as dusk 
was falling, the war drums began to 
beat, and men shouted on every hand: 
‘The enemy is at the gate! The enemy 
is at the gate!’ Samba Kulung pre- 
tended not to hear. 

For some time Fatumata watched 
to see what Samba would do. When she 
saw that nothing was happening in his 
apartment, she went there, and sinking 
on her knees before him said: ‘Samba, 
the war drums are beating. Saddle 
your horse and go forth with the King’s 
men against the enemy.’ But Samba 
said: ‘I shall not go. My father and my 
mother have driven me from home be- 
cause I cannot abide war. They call 
me Samba the Coward because I will 
not fight. My first wife, a beautiful 
maiden, divorced me because I am 
Samba Kulung. Shall I therefore 
change and go forth to war because 
your father has slaughtered oxen for 
me? If you do not wish me as I am, 
I shall depart.’ 

Fatumata was beautiful, proud, and 
very shrewd. She had conversed much 
with Samba since their marriage; she 
had learned his character; and because 
Samba was an exceedingly handsome 
man she loved him deeply. She said to 
Samba: ‘Although you are Samba 
Kulung, I shall not leave you. Let me 
put on your clothes and mount your 
horse, and go against the enemy. It 
is growing dark, no one will see my 
face. They will see only my clothes.’ 

There were slaves present who heard 
and saw everything. Fatumata put 
on the garments of Samba Kulung 
and said to the slaves: ‘If any one of 
you tells what has passed here, I shall 
have him killed.’ Thereupon Fatumata 
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mounted the horse of Samba Kulung 
and galloped forth into the darkness. 
Samba Kulung followed her with his 
eyes, meditating deeply. 

The war drums had beaten without 
cause. It was a false alarm. No enemy 
was at hand. Toward midnight the 
warriors returned, and Fatumata re- 
sumed her own garb. The next day, 
when Samba was crossing the great 
square of the city, he heard a chali 
sing: — 

‘Last night I saw a bold horseman. 

He was not a man of our city, 

But he went forth valiantly against the enemy. 

If there had been a battle surely many would 
have fallen; 

Surely he would have covered the earth with the 
corpses of our enemies.’ 

Samba stood in the corner of the 
plaza and listened long and intently to 
the chali. Then he turned and went 
back to his house. 

Fatumata was very sad when she 
saw that she could not make a warrior 
of Samba. She pondered on the subject 
long and deeply. She studied Samba 
Kulung’s character, and considered 
that he was still a very young man. 

One day the father of Fatumata said 
to his daughter: ‘If I am not mistaken, 
we shall have to fight our enemies 
to-night. Inform Samba, but take care 
that the people in the city do not know 
it beforehand.’ 

Fatumata reflected. She told Samba 
Kulung and no one else. Then she 
bought in the market a great gourd full 
of mead. When evening approached, 
she went to Samba Kulung with her 
calabash of mead. Samba Kulung 
asked: ‘What is this?” Samba was so 
innocent that he did not know there 
was such a thing as an intoxicating 
beverage. Fatumata said: ‘This? This 
is merely a pleasing drink that benefits 
the health. Try it.’ Samba Kulung 
drank. 

Samba Kulung drank and said: 
‘Why have you never told me before 
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of this excellent drink?’ Samba Kulung 
drank more, and began to show the 
effects of the heady liquor. Then Fatu- 
mata said to him: ‘The people of the 
city think that you are such a powerful 
man that you alone could conquer a 
whole band of robbers.’ Samba Ku- 
lung smiled and went on drinking. 

Samba Kulung drank. Outside in 
the great square the war drums began 
to beat. Fatumata heard them. Fatu- 
mata rose. Samba Kulung said to 
Fatumata: ‘What, do you think you 
are going to the war in my place? 
No, Fatumata, you heard the song 
the chali sang about me. To-morrow 
they will relate my deeds in the Put. 
The war drum is beating for me alone, 
because all the people in the city say 
that if Samba Kulung wanted to he 
alone could conquer a host of bandits. 
Do you not hear the war drum beating 
for me?’ Thereupon Samba Kulung 
called Mufi-kadi and said to his sufa: 
“Saddle my horse. I shall go forth to 
battle.’ 

Muii-kadi saddled the horse. Samba 
Kulung departed. He rode forth with 
the others. He killed an enemy. He 
returned to Fatumata and said: ‘To- 
day I have been unlucky. I have been 
able to kill only one enemy.’ Then he 
went to sleep. 

Near the city where the father of 
Fatumata reigned there lived a mighty 
hunter called Gomble. He was a very 
formidable man, rich in lands and 
famous for his violence and ill temper. 
He possessed great fields and many 
slaves who worked them. But he would 
not permit the shoe of a horse to touch 
his ploughed lands. He had set upon 
many men who, intentionally or unin- 
tentionally, rode across his fields, and 
as he was very powerful he had killed 
them all. Then he had cut off their 
heads and hung them on the great 
trees that surrounded his crops. All 
held Gomble in such terror that no 


one dared to speak his name in battle. 
No one even dared to travel on the 
road that led to his property. 

When Fatumata saw the effect the 
mead had produced on Samba Kulung, 
and heard the chali sing his beauty and 
valor, she bought corn in the market 
place and brewed strong beer privately 
at home. One morning she offered the 
beer to Samba Kulung, and he began 
to drink. When he had drunk some 
time Fatumata said to him: ‘All the 
world is praising your valor.’ 

Samba Kulung replied: ‘No, I have 
done nothing yet. But I hear there is a 
hunter called Gomble.’ Fatumata 
said: ‘Hush. Don’t mention him. No 
one dares to speak his name, far less to 
attack him.’ 

Samba Kulung took the jar of beer. 
He drank a deep draught. Then he rose 
and said: ‘Go to your father and tell 
him to bid the war drums beat for me, 
and to give me men to show the road 
to Gomble.’ 

Fatumata hastened to her father and 
said: ‘Sound the war drums for Samba. 
He wants to fight Gomble, and begs 
you give him men to show the road.’ 

The King said, ‘Good news,’ and 
bade his men beat the war drums. 

Samba Kulung mounted his horse. 
He took his gun. One hundred warri- 
ors, one hundred bards, one hundred 
farriers, and one hundred slaves, all | 
mounted on fiery steeds, followed him. 
When they had traveled some distance 
they came to a fork in the road. To 


' the right there was a wide, well- 


traveled highway, to the left there was 
a narrow pathway, going to the lands 
of Gomble. The people said: ‘We must 
turn to the left. This is the road that 
will take us to Gomble.’ 

When they heard these words, many 
curious hangers-on, who had followed 
them this far from the city, halted and 
watched Samba Kulung ride away 
down the road to the left. 




















SAMBA THE COWARD BECOMES A WARRIOR 


After they ad gone some distance 
farther the hundred slaves said: ‘This 
looks like a mad adventure. Let us 
leave him.’ And the hundred slaves 
broke up in little parties and went no 
farther. After a time the chalis and the 
farriers said: ‘We have gone far enough. 
The lands of Gomble lie just behind 
yonder ridge.’ And the chalis and the 
farriers halted also, and went no 
farther. Thereupon the hundred warri- 
ors descended from their horses and 
accompanied Samba yet a little way. 
Finally they also halted. 

After that Samba Kulung rode on 
alone, and finally beheld the broad 
lands of Gomble. Seven hundred sons 
and slaves were working his fields. 
Gomble himself sat on the edge of a 
stream beneath a butter tree, drinking 
beer from a calabash. Samba Kulung 
acted as if he did not see Gomble, and 
rode across the hunter’s fields toward 
him. Gomble gazed for some time at 
the bold horseman, speechless with 
astonishment. Then he roared: ‘Hey, 
there, my pretty stripling! Are youa 
stranger in the land?’ Samba the 
Coward answered: ‘I am a stranger in 
the land.’ 

Gomble said: ‘How then? Have you 
not met in the land from which you 
come any ancient wise man friendly 
enough to tell you what happens to 
him who treads my fields? Know, 
then, that I am Gomble, a huntsman 
of bloody renown, and that I have 
sent to his doom every man whose 
horse’s shoes touched my crops. I 
have seized them, killed them, and 
hung their heads on yonder trees. 
Know, then, where you are.’ 

Samba Kulung replied: ‘Man, man! 
I see that I have reached the very place 
I seek. I have come expressly to say a 
word to Gomble.’ 

Gomble said: ‘All right. I will talk 
with you with pleasure, for you are a 
handsome stripling, and I like your 
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looks. But dismount from your horse 
and lead it yonder to the border of my 
lands. Then collect all the earth that 
he has trod in your cap and cast it 
beyond my boundaries. I demand this; 
then we may be good friends.’ 

Samba Kulung said: ‘Come, come, 
you have not understood me. That is 
not what I want. I have come to 
throttle you, you rascal.’ 

Gomble replied: ‘Be gentler with 
your jests. If you were not such a 
handsome lad I should already have 
hung your head on yonder tree. But I 
will give you one more chance. Perhaps 
you are a starving youth, seeking a 
place to earn your living. If you are 
in distress, take two of these slaves. 
I will give them to you, because I like 
your looks.’ 

Samba Kulung answered: ‘Nonsense. 
I see you don’t want to understand me. 
I have come to settle accounts with you 
personally, and no one else.’ 

Gomble said: ‘Don’t presume too 
far, because I have been so patient 
with you. Take the slaves and get out 
of here.’ 

Samba Kulung said: ‘I see that you 
refuse to understand me. I have told 
you that I have a settlement to make 
with you alone. Get ready. Look out, 
stand your guard!’ 

Gomble snatched his musket. In 
hunter’s fashion he first swung the 
butt in the air toward Samba Kulung, 
then with a lightning whirl aimed it at 
Samba. He pulled the trigger, but the 
gun missed fire. Thereupon Samba 
seized Gomble by the sash and whirled 
him in the air. Gomble shouted to his 
sons and slaves: ‘Don’t interfere! 
Don’t stop your work for this blus- 
terer!’ 

Then Gomble said to Samba: ‘You 
have taken unfair advantage of an 
accident, just because my gun missed 
fire.’ 

Samba replied: ‘No one shall accuse 
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me of that. Give these two kola nuts 
to your bachi so he may defend you 
better.’ And picking up two kola nuts 
from Gomble’s field he handed them 
to him, and Gomble went away. 

After a time Samba shouted: ‘Gom- 
ble, are you ready?’ Gomble shouted: 
‘I am ready! Come get me!’ 

And as he spoke Gomble seized his 
gun and fired. Samba Kulung stooped 
and the bullet knocked off his cap 
without wounding him. Samba sprang 
upon Gomble, seized him a second time 
by the sash, and whirled him in the air. 

Then Samba Kulung said: ‘Gomble, 
if I seize you thus three times, and 
whirl you in the air, will you serve me 
as my groom? Will you be my serv- 
ant?’ Gomble said: ‘You cannot do it 
three times.’ Samba said: ‘Let us see.’ 
Samba set Gomble down and Gomble 
shouted to his sons and slaves: ‘ What- 
ever happens, don’t interfere with us.’ 

Gomble withdrew for a time, then 
Samba Kulung shouted to Gomble 
again: ‘Are you ready?’ Gomble 
answered, ‘I am ready,’ and tried to 
fire his gun. But Samba sprang upon 
him like lightning, and knocked up the 
barrel before it was discharged. Then 
he seized Gomble the third time by the 
sash and whirled him in the air, saying: 
‘Gomble, I think this is the third time 
now.” 


The seven hundred sons and slaves 
of Gomble wished to hurl themselves 
on Samba, but Gomble said: ‘What 
business is this of yours? Back to your 
work.’ So the seven hundred sons and 
slaves of Gomble withdrew. Gomble 
then said to Samba Kulung: ‘Samba, 
you have vanquished me three times. 
I will follow you as your groom and 
your servant wherever you bid me.’ 

Thereupon Samba Kulung returned 
as he had come. Gomble followed him. 
They came to where the hundred 
warriors stood, the hundred farriers, 
the hundred bards, and the hundred 
slaves. These greeted Samba with a 
great shout: ‘Samba alone has con- 
quered Gomble! Gomble is Samba’s 
servant! See him following Samba! 
Samba is the greatest of men! Glory, 
glory to Samba!’ 

But Gomble said: ‘Do not make 
fun of me, or I will teach you a lesson. 
I am Samba’s servant, not your serv- 
ant. You have not vanquished me.’ 
Samba said: ‘Gomble is right. Do not 
mock him.’ Gomble said: ‘But you 
may praise my master, because Samba 
is strong and brave and handsome.’ 


And all the people shouted: ‘Samba is 


the bravest of men!’ 

Then they came back to the home of 
Fatumata, and Gomble followed Samba 
as his servant. 
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CHRISTMASTIDE SNOW-HUNTS 


BY J. FAIRFAX-BLAKEBOROUGH 


From the Spectator, December 28 
(Lonpon MopErats ConsERVATIVE WEEKLY) 


And so when Yuletide, ancient rule, 
Sends boys from Homer and from school 
To ponies and mince pies, 
Oh, may no frost their sport prevent, 
But hazy, mild, and good for scent 
Be every Yuletide sky. 


In these days — degenerate days old 
sportsmen call them — we pray for an 
‘open’ Yuletide, so that children home 
from school, and others who so eagerly 
look forward to being out with hounds 
during the holiday season, may not 
suffer disappointment through snow 
and frost. When — according to those 
veteran Nimrods— Christmas was 
Christmas, when there appear to have 
been more berries on the holly trees, a 
broader smile on the face of squire and 
peasant alike, and a greater warmth 
and geniality among all classes in rural 
England — then snow was expected 
rather than feared. 

Frost and snow apparently arrived 
at Yule with as great a certainty as the 
waits carrying their horn-lanterns, and 
even if the family from the hall had to 
walk to church ankle deep in a snowy 
carpet they did not allow the fact to 
chill their glowing heart’s warmth or 
freeze the genial spirit of sport. Nay, 
rather the contrary —they waxed 
philosophical as they stamped their 
feet at the church door and received 
and returned the affectionate greetings 
of the tenants and villagers who stood 
lined up and hat in hand awaiting their 
arrival. 

“‘Seasonable weather,’ the old squire 
would say. ‘No green Christmases 
filling the churchyard this year. 


Hounds will be out to-morrow snow or 
blow, and before we start there ’Il be 
breakfast at the hall as usual for all 
comers and something to keep the cold 
out. You must have a saddle on the 
old gray mare, Roger, and I expect to 
see you mounted, Matthew — it ’ll do 
your rheumatics good, so. no excuses. 
We shall get a hunt for certain — 
clouds look full of snow and there’s 
always a scent before a storm.’ 

And hounds were out regardless of 
weather at Christmastime in those 
brave days, when neither snow nor 
frost, nor wind nor rain, served to curb 
the enthusiasm of those stalwarts, who 
so loved and lived for the chase. They 
counted the cry of hounds and the soul- 
stirring note of the horn as belonging 
as much to the festive season as all the 
ritual connected with the lighting of the 
Yule candles, the Christmas log, and 
all the picturesque custom which 
helped to surround the season with a 
joy and poetry of its own. 

And what hunt breakfasts they were 
in those days! None of your liqueur 
glasses of cherry brandy and tiny 
sandwiches, but bumpers of blackstrap, 
or bowls of mulled ale steaming and 
scenting the hall as if in defiance to 
the winter outside. It was the squire 
of Bracebridge Hall who lamented ‘the 
deplorable decay of the games and 
amusements which were once prevalent 
at this season among the lower orders, 
and countenanced by the higher: when 
the old halls of castles and manor 
houses were thrown open at daylight; 
when the tables were covered with 
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brawn, and beef, and humming ale; 
when the harp and the carol sounded all 
day long, and when rich and poor were 
alike welcome to enter and make 
merry.’ 

Not one hunt, but a series of hunts, 
was inseparable from the Christmas of 
a century ago, and if conditions under- 
foot were such that riding, even on the 
lumbering, sure-footed, heavy horses, 
was impossible — well, then they went 
afoot and panted and puffed after their 
heavy meal as they trudged through 
the snow, bent on picking out the pad- 
marks of the fox from the lace-like pat- 
terns the wild things of the countryside 
had made in the snow. But it took 
much to keep those hard-bitten old 
bucks out of the saddle, and as hounds 
did not run so fast, nor Nimrods jump 
so much, as in this age of fast steeple- 
chase bursts, they were able to choose 
their ground and jog quietly on, revel- 
ing in the music and the congenial 
company of those who shared their 
pleasures. 

Squire and parson, yeoman and 
tenant-farmer, were there, and at Yule- 
tide the miller too, and the shopkeeper, 
the blacksmith and the wheelwright, 
responded to the call of the spirit of 
sport and ‘joined the glad throng, which 
went laughing along.’ I have before me 
as I write an old Sinnington Hunt song 
— and the Sinnington claims to have 
been the first established pack of fox- 
hounds — which tells us of one of 
these comprehensive Christmas hunt- 
ing crowds. Here are a few lines — 
with the Yorkshire dialect Englished — 
particularizing a few of the field: — 


There ’ll be all makes and shapes of horses, I 
ween — 

Old prads and blood tits and fussocks and all. 

There ’ll be Tommy on farmer, I’ll wager a 
pound — 

Gallops fastest to oats in his stall. 

There ‘ll be Pull-back, and Fearnaught, and 

. » { Hedge-peeping Tom: 

And‘ Sucker, and Slimmer and Sly, 


On stringhalts, and roarers, both barebacks and 
ads — 
And iaihe there ’ll be Mistress Fry. 

The squire and his family in those 
halcyon days were looked upon as the 
great of the earth by those around 
them, and though the hall at all times 
held the position of the centre of the 
universe in the minds of those who 
lived within sight of it, or sound of its 
bell and rookery, both squire and hall 
loomed larger in the lives of those 
under its sway at Christmas time. The 
squire laid himself out not only to feast 
the rustics and all his neighbors, but 
to provide them with sport during the 
Christmas respite from labor. It is not 
so long ago that men still alive cannot 
remember it that the parson in some 
parishes used to announce from the 
pulpit, with other local notices, the 
fixtures of the squire’s hounds during 
the holidays. 

Some of us who are familiar with 
village congregations can visualize the 
somewhat bucolic, unemotional, phleg- 
matic farmers rousing themselves to 
note the trysting-places of the week, 
and nodding their heads approvingly as 
they pictured those coverts, known 
to be fox-strongholds, ringing with the 
joyous clamor of the hound music they 
loved so well. They were n’t very partic- 
ular in those days whether they hunted 
hare or fox, though old diaries and 
records go to show that the chase of 
the fox was most popular at Christmas- 
tide. It may have been that the timid 
hare was often too weak, after pro- 
longed snow, to show any sport, or 
perhaps it was that these old warriors 
preferred the long, slow hunts, full of 
hound work and often lasting for three 
or four hours, which a fox on foot in 
the snow gave them. 

The church not only called men 
verbally from the pulpit to these 
Christmas hunts in the snow, but in 
Devonshire, and other places, it was 
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not unusual for the church bell to be 
rung to call together those who had 
terriers to ‘try’ and to notify all and 
sundry who were fond of tracking a fox 
to his kennel in the snow that he had 
been afoot. I could mention a York- 
shire dale in which the Nimrods, when 
stopped hunting by very severe weather, 
asked no better fun than to ‘gan fox- 
tracking,’ and either draw their quarry 
—on arriving at his kennel — with 
terriers or set a stone trap for him and 
run him with the local pack as a ‘bag- 
man’ when conditions permitted. That 
great sportsman, the Reverend ‘Jack’ 
Russell, had to combat this practice 
years ago in Devonshire. He tells us 
in his Life that: — 

During the winter of the first year I was 
at Iddesleigh, the snow at the time lying 
deep on the ground, a native — Bartholo- 
mew, alias Bat Anstey — came to me and 
said: ‘Hatherley bell is a-ringing, sir.’ 
‘Ringing for what?’ I inquired, with a 
strong misgiving as to the cause of it. 
“Well, sir, they ’ve a-traced a fox in some- 
where, and they ’ve a-set the bell a-going to 
collect the people to shoot un.’ ‘Come, Bat, 
speak out like a man and tell me where ’t is,’ 
I replied. ‘In Meddlecot earths, sir, just 
over Okement.’ I was soon on the spot 
with about ten couples of my little hounds, 
and found standing around the earths about 
a hundred fellows — the scum of the coun- 
try — headed, I am ashamed to say, by 
two gentlemen. . . . I remonstrated with 
these gentlemen, and told them plainly if 
they would leave the earths and preserve 
foxes for me I would show them more sport 
with my little pack in one day than they 
would see in a whole year by destroying the 
gallant animal in so un-English a way. 


While on his homeward journey the 
Reverend ‘Jack’ met a man who in- 
formed him that Dowland bell was 
going, and that they had traced a 
fox in the snow into Brimblecombe. 
Thither straightway went the sporting 
parson, found his fox, and had an 
excellent run of an hour to the very 
earth from whence he had dispersed the 
rabble. 

The following day Beaford bell 
was ringing and, though it lay just 
outside the boundaries of his country, 
Parson Russell set off with his pack, 
and another gallop of an hour in the 
snow was the outcome. It is sometimes 
asserted that scent does not lie on the 
snow, but those who do not know other- 
wise of their own experience will find 
ample evidence to the contrary in the 
diaries of the old squires. They record 
great hunts, sometimes lasting from 
early morning till dusk, and ending 
with running into their fox ‘as stiff as a 
stake.’ 

These were the sort of hunts the 
Nimrods of a century ago preferred. 
They loved to watch their hounds 
work; to hear Climbank and Dido pro- 
claim the line and the remainder of the 
pack, with full confidence and trust, 
race to them and swell the chorus. To 
them the science and intricacies of 
venery appealed much more strongly 
than a twenty minutes’ burst with a fox 
rolled over at the end of it. The poetry 
and music of the chase had a fascina- 
tion for them which many who hunt to 
ride, rather than ride to hunt, cannot 
quite understand in these days. 








As the clock strikes eleven we descend 
the narrow streets leading to the piazza. 
The lantern, carried by an old and 
tattered peasant hobbling in front of 
us, casts its pale light on the steps and 
walls of the houses, or illumines for a 
second an archway half lost in the 
shadows or the roughly painted head of 
a Madonna gazing down from her 
niche. The streets are silent and de- 
serted, but from the villages and iso- 
lated houses on the terraces of the 
opposite hillside small beads of light 
shine clearly and steadily, like the 
lamps of the wise virgins awaiting the 
coming of the bridegroom. 

Passing through a mysterious pas- 
sage piercing a labyrinth of houses, we 
reach the piazza and its miniature 
Duomo. A single shop remains open. 
From within comes the sound of voices, 
while in the circle of light radiating 
from the door young men loiter and 
gossip. For the most part the popula- 
tion is in the Duomo, Yet the piazza is 
alive — alive with a crowd of running, 
shouting, gesticulating children. Squibs 
are tossed into the air and let fall a 
shower of sparks through the leafless 
branches of the trees, or else lie splut- 
tering and wriggling on the cobbles. 

Suddenly a boy picks one up, and 
holding it above his head runs across 
the piazza, leaving a trail like a comet 
behind him. In and out the trees, 
round the fountain, up and down the 
steps of the Duomo, disappearing into 
dark alleys and reappearing in the lurid, 
smoky light, he is pursued by his 
fellows in their struggle to seize the 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN A SALERNO VILLAGE 
BY V. B. J. 


From the Saturday Review, January 20 
(Enetisu Tory WEEKLY) 


prize from his grasp, until the place 
seems peopled by a phantom host of 
mountain imps. Their shrill cries are 
only broken by the explosion of fire- 
works, sometimes close at hand, some- 
times in the villages across the valley 
— the reports, in a strange medley of 
sound, reéchoing through the hills and 
dying away in far mountain recesses. 
Thus, after their fashion, the children 
celebrate the anniversary of the birth 
of Christ. A more solemn, expectant 
note is struck by the monotonous, 
metallic tolling of a bell in a distant 
campanile, which quickens, on the ap- 
proach of midnight, into intermittent, 
nervous peals as if a final summons to 
the faithful to attend the festival. At 
the last stroke of twelve the bronze 
doors of the Duomo are thrown open, 
revealing, ina flood of light from myriad 
candles, the thronged nave, the high 
altar dominated by glittering crucifix 
and jeweled Madonna, and _ priests 
officiating in vestments of white and 
gold. The contadini issue forth — 
young men and maidens, old men and 
children; women prematurely wrinkled, 
their gray heads hidden beneath scar- 
let shawls; girls of olive complexion and 
flashing eye, veils of black covering 
their raven hair; men in slouch hats, 
children skirt-clinging, babes in arms. 
Outside, the village band, peak- 
capped and be-uniformed, strikes up a 
tune alternating between a military 
march and a Salvation Army hymn; 
bombs explode; rockets shoot up. 
From a wire attached to an adjoining 
house, a firework, fashioned to repre- 
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sent the Star in the East, but more 
resembling a child’s kite, is suspended, 
spluttering and crackling, above the 
heads of the. onlookers. And amid the 
hubbub of voices, the smell of powder, 
and the discordant crash of battered 
wind instruments, the Bambino is 
brought out to the Cathedral steps. 
He is carried, a little waxen doll swad- 
dled in tissue of purple and gold, and 
laid in a flowered crib, in the arms of a 
sleek priest. 

As the last ember fell from the fading 
star, the procession returned, and the 
Bambino was solemnly replaced in his 
manger beneath a rock-like edifice 
towering to the roof — reminiscent of 
some gigantic toy displayed in Christ- 
mas shop-windows: little figures in 
peasant costume emerging from card- 
board chalets and approaching in stiff, 
doll-like attitudes of veneration the 
resting-place of the Child, before which 
flickered rows of candles. The people 
thronged back into the church and 
crowded up to the altar. Some huddled 
together on benches, others lolled on 
the steps of the altar or pulpit. Little 
boys moved to and fro between the 
pillars of the nave; chairs were passed 
over the heads of the kneeling worship- 
ers; women settled their babies to sleep 
in their laps or bent forward to whisper 
to each other, while here and there a 
dog nosed round in search of his master. 
Even at the supreme moment of the 
Elevation, when every head was bowed, 
the report of fireworks, exploded on the 
very threshold of the holy place, rever- 
berated round the walls, and an old 
man with shambling gait rattled the 
coins in his plate as he solicited the 
devout for alms. 

None of these things disturbed the 
monotonous drone of the priests as 
they chanted their unintelligible Latin 
and made their genuflexions; yet, de- 
spite the strident tones of a ramshackle 
organ, despite the stir and movement, 
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one felt the heart of this simple con- 
gregation beating with a deep-felt 
emotion. This was no religious phi- 
losophy explained from the pulpit, no 
mere outward and visible sign of a 
moral code for the conduct of life, but 
an intimate fact — the birth of a God 
who holds sway over life and death, 
who can punish or redeem. Here was a 
faith as simple and penetrating as that 
of the men and women who sought 
spiritual guidance or refuge from pagan 
persecution in the Roman catacombs. 

The priests alone seemed artificial 
and unmoved. What mattered to them 
the bark of a dog, the cry of an infant, 
the rattle of coins in the plate, their 
own mumbled chants? Of what import 
the progress of civilization, so long as 
their flock believed in God . . . and 
the Holy Roman Church? 

Hard by the Duomo an equally 
simple, but infinitely more pathetic 
scene: a dimly lit church, three priests 
celebrating Mass at the altar, other- 
wise emptiness, save for the lonely 
figures of women in black kneeling in 
the shadows. From behind the iron 
grilles above the arches of the nave, 
thin, plaintive voices of the nuns, un- 
seen by the world and vowed to per- 
petual seclusion, chanted the responses. 

It was with feelings of relief that I 
went out into the crisp night air. The 
heavens shone with innumerable stars; 
on either side arose the dark, rugged 
mass of the mountains; through a gap 
could be seen the faint outline of the 
smooth sea; in a garden the tapering 
cypress and the spreading head of the 
stately pine stood blackly against the 
sky line. 

What would the Creator of such 
majestic beauty think of the splut- 
tering fireworks, the waxen doll in 
its flowered crib, the piping voices of 
the nuns? . . . But surely He would 
smile upon the babies and the dogs in 
His church. 








A PAGE OF VERSE 


A CHRISTMAS CAROL 
BY LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
[Observer] 


WuENn Love on Earth set up His rest, 
Within a safe and secret place, 
His stronghold was a Virgin’s breast, 
His light her stooping face. 
Then oped the Everlasting bars, 
Then sky-bells rung; 
And all the lovers of the stars 
Came down and sung! 


For since Love may not dwell alone, 
Around Hin, in attendant train, 
Those flaming fires which formed His 
throne 
Fell down to earth like rain. 
O happy, happy falling fires, 
That from your height, 
Unto a world of blind desires, 
Bring gift of sight! 


The Word goes forth, and with Him 
drawn, 
Hark, in unending voice of song, 
The birds of God’s celestial dawn 
Sing, to sing out man’s wrong! 
O happy, happy birds of night, 
That from your rest 
Stoop down, and from the fields of 
light 
Make Earth your nest! 


Around the Stable shone that light, 
Within the stall that song was heard; 
But showed not there as stars to sight, 
Nor sang !ike voice of bird: 
The sound — a Maiden’s heaving 
heart, 
All full of grace; 
The light, of Heaven’s dawns a 
part, 
Her stooping face! 
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THE SHEPHERDS 
BY M. M. JOHNSON 
[Spectator] 
Wir splendor through the watchful 
skies 
The great Star moves in pomp of 
gold: 
And round their sheep, with rustic cries, 
- A merry wake the shepherds hold — 
They have no mind for steps dis- 
creet 
Since they their Infant King shall 
greet. 


And now with wondrous joy they leap 
And round for pretty presents look: 
One finds the ringlet of a sheep, 
‘Another carves a tiny crook: 
And one a whistle fine must take, 
And one a wether’s bell to shake. 


And soon upon their way they bound, 
While all the welkin, star-arrayed, 
With jocund laughter rings around 
At that rough carol they have made. 
And Love alone shall guard their 
flock 
This holy night from wolf and rock. 


THE CHURCH ON THE HILL 
BY L. A. G. STRONG 
[Spectator] 

WHEN bells have ceased to sound 

Upon a quiet evening, 

And all the folk are praying, 
Then can I see 

From all the valley round 

The notes but lately pealing 


One by one returning 
Like rooks to a tall tree. 
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MAX APPLAUDS 


Nor every day in the week do we find 
the sophisticated Max Beerbohm writ- 
ing testimonials in praise of authors, 
artists, or liniments, and his opinions 
carry weight in consequence. But he 
has at last made a public confession of 
admiration for the caricaturist ‘Quiz’ 
of the Saturday Review. An exhibition 
of the original drawings that this young 
man has been doing for the past year 
was held in London early in November 
and the incomparable Max seized the 
opportunity to welcome a newcomer to 
the sparse ranks of satirical English 
artists. After a congratulatory opening, 
he says: — 


The first thing that will have struck you 
is his mastery of clean pen-and-ink work. 
This is a medium all the more welcome 
because since the invention of ‘process 
blocks’ it has so much languished. It is 
not an easy medium; on ne badine pas with 
it: if one does, it shows one up instantly. 
No doubt the harsh thing would like to 
show Quiz up. But I am afraid it cannot do 
so. It has met its match. And Nature, 
who has so elaborately fashioned the men 
whom Quiz draws so simply, she too, no 
doubt, would very much like to catch the 
young insolent tripping. What pains she 
expended over Lord Haldane, for example, 
and over the whole of the Cecil family, and 
over the Common Serjeant! Yet here comes 
the young insolent, and with a few lines — 
as carefully selected as her own, but so few, 
so few! — he gets a result that is better, as 
she is fain to admit, than what she herself 
was able to achieve, after all. 

Nature prides herself, very rightly, on the 
graining of wood; and carpenters are proud 
to expose her handiwork. But look, I be- 
seech you, at the graining of the desk at 
which Lord Haldane is standing. Nature 
and the carpenters hang their heads, not 
quite sure whether they have been made 
ridiculous or merely been surpassed. Look 
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at any of the accessories to these caricatures 
and be glad of a man who finds the inani- 
mate as deliciously funny as the animate, 
yet keeps it always, as he should, in sub- 
ordination to the personage whose body 
and soul he portrays for you. 

This sketch of Winston Churchill is 
an excellent example of Quiz’s skill. 
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YOUNG ITALY 


LixE every other country in the world, 
Italy has a younger generation on her 
hands. But the great difference be- 
tween Italy and the rest of the world is 
that the Italian youth has already 
triumphed. Mario Puccini, a novelist 
and interpreter of this new movement, 
explains the nature of its triumph in the 
Revue de Genéve. Twenty years ago D’ 
Annunzio was the great leader: his pop- 
ularity at the time of the Fiume episode 
reached an Indian summer that even 
outshone his earlier lustre, but he has 
since gone into a decline. The new 
prophet is Croce; the new figurehead is 
Mussolini. 
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What really defeated D’Annunzio 
was the war. Until 1914 the superman 
had been the idol. D’Annunzio had be- 
lieved, preached, and finally in his own 
person exemplified this picturesque 
Nietzschean character. But when a lot 
of little pseudo-supermen came up 
against modern warfare they had to 
modify their opinions. ‘At first with 
anger, then with stupefaction, and fi- 
nally with admiration the superman 
saw fellows from the country, both offi- 
cers and enlisted men, surpassing him 
not only in courage — which was easy 
—- but also in modesty, self-respect, 
and sensibility.’ This new type at once 
saw through the superman, and the 
superman was not slow, in consequence, 
to recognize his defects himself. Al- 
though these country fellows were sim- 
ple in some ways, they were not slaves 
to illusions or traditions. Having ex- 
perienced the usual skepticism, they 
suddenly found themselves in need of 
faith and lacking religion. 

Their experience, however, provided 
them with an ideal — the common man, 
around whom a set of moral values has 
been established. But the superman, so 
appealing a figure to the Italian tem- 
perament, lives on in the personality of 
Mussolini, who has utilized the dra- 
matic value of this character to the full, 
although he wears a very different mask 
from D’Annunzio’s. Fascism is the 
political crystallization of the new ideal 
which has not yet had time to assert 
itself effectively in art and literature. 
Pirandello and Papini, perhaps the 
most gifted modern Italian writers, fall 
between two schools. They stand out 
as solitary personalities. The newer, 
humbler school, whose roots spring 
from the soil of the Italian countryside, 
is only just beginning to make itself felt. 
D’Annunzio might in his master’s lan- 
guage call it ‘Human-all-too-human,’ 
but in doing so he would be paying a 
truthful compliment. 
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A CANDIDATE FOR DIVINE DESTRUCTION 


THE statement that the works of 
Shakespeare are the happy hunting- 
grounds for unbalanced minds is vigor- 
ously supported by a magazine recently 
received by one of the inmates of this 
office. Sivori Levey’s Maskerpiece 
Magazine is the name of this strange 
publication, which was preceded some 
months ago by Ivory Leaves, another 
fruit of the same Mr. Levey’s ingenuity. 
The meagre contents of the Masker- 
piece are devoted to a fantastic crypto- 
grammic interpretation of Shake- 
speare’s plays. 

Hamlet, for instance, need no longer 
puzzle German researchers. ‘They 
have a plentiful lack of wit, together 
with most weak hams.” A “hamlet” is 
therefore one who lacks wit and whose 
hams are weak, and that is one of the 
phases of the character which Hamlet 
himself assumes in the play.’ 

Challenged by a critic to unravel the 
mystery of the word ‘honorificabili- 
tudinitatibus,’ in Love’s Labor’s Lost, 
Mr. Levey proceeds as follows: — 

‘Honorifiec: honorable. Abitlitud: abil- 
ity or habitude. JInitati: initiat(e). 
Bus: active, bus(y).’ Putting together 
‘honorable,’ ‘habitude,’ ‘initiate,’ and 
‘busy’ you get these three ‘literal’ 
translations: ‘We should all initiate 
habits of honor’; ‘Honorable customs 
should be acquired (cultivated) by all’; 
‘Let’s all be honest (honorable).’ And 
the meaning Mr. Levey proudly pro- 
claims in capital letters: ‘MANNERS 
MAKE THE MAN.’ 

Luckily relief awaits you on the back 
page in the form of the following pro- 
nouncement: ‘The Editor desires to 
assure the subscribers (both of them!) 
that the Maskerpiece Magazine has not 
been taken over by superpowerful press 
connections, and will, therefore, still re- 
tain its independence, probably the 
only paper that will have any soon.’ 
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Which makes one wonder just how 
serious Mr. Levey ever is. 


+ 
FATTY’S NEW CRUSADE 


G. K. CueEsterton, the author of 
‘Fatty’s First Play,’ as Bernard Shaw 
called his first dramatic effort, is off on 
another crusade. In a speech to the 
Catholic Association of the University 
of Manchester he launched a fierce 
attack on the ‘extraordinary and mon- 
strous monopoly of the English press.’ 
With the exception of a few articles in 
the Catholic papers, the rest of the 
press is plunged ‘in universal corrup- 
tion,’ in which there are, of course, ‘de- 
grees of vileness.’ 














Mr. Chesterton led up to his point 
by describing how his electric light 
went out as he was ‘putting on the 
costume which lecturers and other 
social clowns are expected to assume for 
these occasions.’ Now if the electricity 
had not been coming from an imper- 
sonal central source, and he had been 
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using a candle instead, there would 
have been no darkness. And similarly, 
just as our water-supply, coming from 
one great reservoir, may be poisoned, 
so our news coming from a filthy foun- 
tainhead will corrupt us all. The hope 
of England now lies in Chesterton’s new 
paper, promised shortly — G. K. C.’s 
Weekly. Here the dead cause of private 
enterprise will be brought to life. 


+ 
THE FIGHTING SCOTCH 


Puysicat violence is no more unheard 
of in the centres of learning in Scotland 
than it is in the backwoods colleges of 
the United States. Some time ago Mr. 
Stanley Baldwin was elected to succeed 
Mr. Lloyd George as Lord Rector of 
Edinburgh University, the contest be- 
ing run on political lines with Lord 
Buckmmmster representing the Liberals 
and Mr. Bertrand Russell the Labor 
Party. During the polling the excite- 
ment began. The Liberals occupied the 
steps at the rear of the University 
Quadrangle and were assailed by the 
Conservatives with rotten eggs, rotting 
tomatoes, dead fish, ochre, and soot. 
The supplies were brought up in motor- 
trucks. After a desperate struggle 
the Liberals finally surrendered and 
promptly fraternized with the victors. 
In the evening a torchlight procession 
was held and a collection was taken up, 
appropriately enough, for the Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary. 


* 


AN UNPUBLISHED HOGARTH LETTER 
In 1753 Hogarth published a volume 
entitled The Analysis of Beauty. It has 
an interesting origin. In a portrait of 
himself, painted in 1745, Hogarth had 
drawn on a palette in the corner of the 


‘picture an ogee curve, under which he 


wrote, ‘The Line of Beauty.’ ‘No 
Egyptian hieroglyphic,’ said Hogarth, 
‘ever amused more than it did for a 
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time.’ The book and the line between 
them attracted a good deal of comment 
of which this letter was a part. It was 
written to the Reverend Herbert Mayo, 
who had asked Hogarth if his principles 
of beauty could not be applied to sound. 


Leicester Friexps 4th Aprill 1761. 
Sr. 
An answer to the favour of your letter, 
after so much time past since the receipt of 
it, must seem somewhat unpolite, particu- 
larly as the subject of yours is so genteel a 
complement to me, the only excuse I can 
make for the delay, is my endeavouring to 
add something of my own in confirmation 
of what you have so well advanced on the 
Rules of Beauty being applicable to sounds, 
but I found it better to drop my own opin- 
ion of the matter and send you one of that 
great Master of Harmony, Mr. Handel, who 
once, as I was told, describing Mrs. Woffing- 
ton the actresses manner of speaking, some- 
times in, and sometimes out of tune, did it 
by notes very similar to those you have 
placed on the lines you have so obligingly 
communicated to me, which I am sure you 
will think much better authority than any 
I can pretend to give you of my own. 

I am Sr. your much 
obliged humble servant 
Ws. Hocarts. 

PS. 

I intend as soon as possible to publish a 
supplement to my Analysis in which per- 
haps I shall make some use of your observa- 
tion together with what else may occur to 
me on the subject. 


This letter has never appeared in any 
Hogarth biography. Incidentally, its 
author never published the supplement 
to the Analysis. 


¢ 
PUCCINI’S EARLY DAYS 


A.LFonso ViTOLO, whose memories of 
Caruso’s childhood were published in 
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our issue of October 6, contributes a 
number of Puccini anecdotes, related 
by the composer’s sister, to the Neue 
Freie Presse. The dey his first opera, 
Villt, was sung for the first time, he 
had forty centesimi in his pocket; 
Ferdinando Fontana, who wrote the 
libretto, had about one lira; Puccini’s 
brother Michele and a cousin who 
shared his room in Milan possessed 
about the same sum between them. 
Their landlord forbade cooking in the 
room, so Puccini practised fortissimo 
on the piano while his brother and his 
cousin fried an omelette. One of 
Puccini’s first acts the day after Villi 
was presented was to pay a bill for 
three hundred lire, due the obliging 
proprietor of a restaurant, for his meals 
during the preceding six months. The 
good-hearted man’s gasp of astonish- 
ment when Puccini handed a 1000-lire 
banknote to be changed was the most 
gratifying feature of his success. 

In 1896, while making an English 
tour after the success of La Bohéme, 
Puccini and ‘Tito’ Ricordi were com- 
pelled to pass a gloomy, rainy, typically 
English day together at a hotel in 
Manchester. Suddenly Puccini seized 
a pair of scissors and cut off half of 
Ricordi’s magnificent moustache. His 
furious friend was mollified with great 
difficulty by the explanation that 
Puccini had to do something to break 
themonotony in such atrocious weather. 

La Bohéme was received with only 
moderate enthusiasm the first night 
of its presentation, which occurred at 
the Teatro Regio in Turin in February 
1896. The audiences did not warm up 
to the new opera until the third night, 
when it received an ovation that was 
repeated continuously during the subse- 
quent tour of Italy. 
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BOOKS ABROAD 


Golf Clubs and How to Use Them. Driving, 
Approaching, Putting, by Edward Ray. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1923. 2s. each. 

The Science of Golf: A Study in Movement, by 
P. Fowlie. London: Methuen, 1923. 5s. 

The Secret of Golf, For Occasional Players, by 
A Veteran. London: Methuen, 1923. 2s. 


[Neville Lytton in London Mercury] 


Ir people of this generation do not turn out to be 
marvelous golfers it won’t be for want of books 
on the subject. Mr. Edward Ray has written 
two excellent little textbooks. Advice on games 
cannot teach one how to play, but how to practise. 
Only the right sort of practice makes perfect. 
The theory that there are heaven-born geniuses 
who excel by the light of nature is an exploded 
theory; people are more or less talented and 
more or less hard-working; good balance between 
these two qualities produces a champion. All 
first-class performers analyze the why and 
wherefore of things, and to those who analyze 
Mr. Ray’s little books will be a great help. 

Mr. Fowlie has devoted some 128 pages to 
the dynamics of ‘the swing.’ This is too much. 
There are no anecdotes, little humor, and no 
wit in the book; it is a terribly thorough analysis. 
4s Mr. Bernard Shaw once said at a public 
meeting, ‘Gentlemen, the subject is not ex- 
hausted, but we are.’ On page 125 Mr. Fowlie 
says: — 

‘The real essentials of the golfing-stroke are 
few in number. I think there are just four. They 
may be stated thus: (1) The motive power of the 
golf stroke comes from body movement. (2) 
The arms are passive agents in the stroke. They 
are themselves swung along with the club, of 
which they form a part. (3) The weight of the 
body is on the left leg when the stroke is delivered. 
(4) The stroke is delivered with a following-on 
movement. These are the bed-rock essentials of 
the golf-swing — the only features that all good 
golfers have in common.’ 

That is an excellent summary, and indeed the 
book contains plenty of sound advice; but there 
soverelaboration. 

In his modest little book ‘A Veteran’ gives 
exactly the contrary advice to Mr. Fowlie; it is 
true his tips are not meant for budding champions, 
but for players of ripe middle age, who want 
merely to acquire some sort of consistency in 
their play. The idea is to open back as little as 
Possible; in fact, almost entirely to eliminate the 
swing, and in place of the swing to give the ball 
4 short arm punch, using principally wrists and 
forarms. He thinks that the middle-aged lack 


suppleness, but are usually very strong in the 
arm, and they must turn to profit what they 
cannot help. ‘The secret of golf for occasional 
players’ is revealed with a judicious economy of 
words; brevity is certainly the soul of good 
advice. 


Antic Hay, by Aldous Huxley. London: Chatto 
and Windus; New York: Doran, 1923. $2.00. 


[Outlock] 


Atrnovues in Antic Hay the central figure is just 
such another charming, witty, self-conscious, and 
ineffective youth as listened to the conversations 
at Crome, and although the characters amid 
whom he moves belong to that same world, the 
indulgent irony of Crome Yellow has departed. 
There Mr. Huxley was mellow and tolerant. He 
played a pretty comedy of ideas. He was fre- 
quently reminiscent of Anatole France as that 
master is when he is not worrying about politics. 
Antic Hay is sterner stuff; not a comedy, but 
that harsh and heartless thing, a farce. It is 
even no longer possible to hold with Mr. Scogan 
that ‘Amour is the one human activity of any 
importance in which laughter and pleasure pre- 
ponderate, if ever so slightly, over misery and 


pain. 
The extraordinary width of Mr. Huxley’s al- 
lusiveness, his genius in dramatic invention, his 
skill and stylistic beauty, the shrewdness of his 
observation, and the pungency of his criticism 
raise this latest book of his to a higher plane 
than any on which his other work has been writ- 
ten. Twenty years ago the most sophisticated 
would have found it nearly intolerable, and 
twenty years hence, it is to be hoped, Antic Hay 
will be intolerable again. Meanwhile, it expresses, 
representatively enough, a prevalent mood of 
disillusionment and despair, mitigated, however, 
in the case of Mr. Huxley by a tender and almost 
sentimental pathos. We cannot forget that 
behind the bright facade of wit is an awful dark- 
ness; in that darkness, painfully and with no 
apparent success, a moralist labors to be born. 


A King’s Daughter: A Tragedy in Verse, by 

John Masefield. London: Heinemann, 1922. 6s. 

(Morning Post] 

Wan this play by Mr. Masefield was produced 
by the Hill Players at Oxford last spring it did 
not create a very favorable impression, and the 
fault was not wholly that of the setting or of the 
acting. For his tragedy on the theme of Ahab 
and Jezebel is not of Mr. Masefield’s best. It is, 
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things in it, but there are also parts that are 
dramatically almost artless — passages of tedious 
explanation and of dialogue that loses itself in 
detail. It is, in fact, a narrative rather than a 
dramatic poem. Incident succeeds incident 
without creating any sense of the conflict of 
character and destiny. 

Yet the theme provided ample scope for the 
dramatist — especially as Mr. Masefield has 
interpreted it. He chooses to present Ahab as a 
benevolent ruler who is ruined by his own 
magnanimity — as a sort of highbrow Liberal 
whose repugnance to realpolitik makes him the 
easy prey of the prejudice of the mob and the 
treachery of Ministers. As for Jezebel, whom 
Judaic tradition has made a byword and hissing, 
Mr. Masefield makes her a devoted wife and 
mother, with a strain of queenly greatness in her 
character. On the other hand, her enemies 
are exhibited as characters combining all the 
savage and unlovely qualities of the Old Testa- 
ment Jew. They are treacherous. 


The Woman of Knockaloe, by Hall Caine. 
‘London: Cassell, 1923. 


[Manchester Guardian] 


Tuis is a parable which presented itself to the 
writer in the similitude of a dream. It is preluded 
by quotations from the Bible, a warm apprecia- 
tion of the author by W. E. Gladstone, a poem by 
Coleridge, an introductory note by Sir Hall Caine, 
and an editorial note by Mr. Newman Flower, 
who compares the work to a nursery tale, a saga, 
and a Greek tragedy. Anyone who has read a 
nursery tale, a saga, a Greek tragedy, and The 
Woman from Knockaloe will smile at that fervent 
declaration. 


Mona Craine loves and is loved during the war" 


by a German prisoner, with the result that when 
peace blessedly arrives they are outlawed by 
their respective countries, swindled with im- 
punity by their enemies, despised by their 
friends, rejected by their kindred, ostracized by 
everything and everybody, and cast into utter 
despair, ruined and homeless. Upon all this they 
joyfully agree to die together, and so, after 
reciting the Lord’s Prayer and singing ‘Jesus, 
lover of my soul,’ they strap themselves together, 
‘eye to eye, breast to breast, heart to heart,’ and 
— though the details of the act are tantalizingly 
omitted — they appear to jump into the Irish 
Sea. 

It is a pity that the author was persuaded, 
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against his better judgment, to publish this story, J , 
for its propaganda value is poor and its literary 
value is nothing. A parable, after all, is a toy, 
but it is a toy of fancy, ridden by truth and 
guided by wisdom. Sir Hall Caine has turned his 
into a scooter and fallen into a coalhole. 






















The Seacoast of Bohemia, by Louis Golding. 
London: Christophers, 1923. 7s. 6d. 


[Observer] 


Tuts is a lovely book. When you don’t laugh 
you chuckle; when you don’t chuckle you smile. 
And you only stop smiling to murmur happily, 
‘That ’s got them.’ It is the satire which we 
have been waiting for — or at least it is half of 
it. Seacoast of Bohemia is a devastating, yet 
always good-humored, satire on the more modern 
crazes in artistic circles. Chelsea, Hampstead, 
Bloomsbury, the Café Royal, post-war Oxford, 
the Cotswolds colonized by New Life-ers — Mr. 
Golding knows them all, likes some of their in- 
habitants, and laughs merrily at all of then 
Only he scarifies most of the time the painters au: 
sculptors; we want another half in which he will 
deal with their brothers — and his — of the pen. 
Except for a faint reference to Mr. T. S. Eliot he 
fights shy of the authors. 

We are very thankful for Seacoast of Bohemia. 
It is long years since we have met anything as 
cheering to the spirits as the glad episode of 
Czkvmzl, the great painter, and his masterpiece. 
Here is how Brawn explains him: — 

“It ’s the “Z,” I think, which is the keynote of 
his name. There’s something about it which is 
. . - I can only describe it as teleological, you 
know, culminant. Cézanne would never have 
happened without it... . Then there’s Gan- 
dier-Breszka, what? And Zadkine!’ 

He murmurs ‘culminance’ throughout the 
book, as the hero of the story, Dick Wister, turns 
from Czkvmzl to Limehouse, and from Lime- 
house to Arcady, from Arcady — which is the 
Cotswolds — to Cricklewood and Suburbia, and § 
thence to sense and marriage. Mr. Golding is as 
happy at inventing incidents as he is at contriv- 
ing suitable language for his characters, and for 
their pictures. The account of Dora Sutton 
painting, of Mona Minnett’s works, of the dreary J « 
dirty ‘rags,’ of the solemn mummery at Apoll 9 » 
Hall, are in the high vein of farcial comedy. Mr § « 
Golding’s first novel gave us unmistakable ev § ~ 
dence of his power, but we could not guess fro f # 
Forward from Babylon that its author had: | 
wide a range or so high a spirit for comedy. 
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